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The Teaching of the Streets—Ghosts. 
7] DUCATION is to be had 


in many ways besides 
through books: and the 
education a man gives 
himseif is more valuable 
and lasting than that 
which is given to him. 
Few, indeed, are well 
taught unless they are 
self-taught. Every place 
that records an interest- 
ing fact, or suggests 
matter for wholesome 
thought, is a silent 
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for the diffusion of know- 
ledge might be made 
more use of than is at 
resent the case. The British 
Museum, the Museum at 
Brompton, the National Gal- 
lery, and other Institutions, 
are mines of the most val- 
uable information, but at pre- 
sent are but partially worked : 
numbers visit these places 
‘ with but little profit, for it requires 
intelligence to use these coliections 
properly. If school children were 
taken there under the superintend- 
ence of able teachers, who, in a) 
familiar way, should direct attention to objects 





middie of the road close to the Poultry. Bow 
Church, with its Norman crypt, brings before 
you Longbeard, Lord of London, and the siege 
the building sustained ; while, in Cornhill, full 
of drapers, the serving-men are running at 
the Quintain, or, to come later, Poet Gray is 
superintending the rebuilding of the house in 
which he was born, No. 41, after a fire in 
1748. ° 

The world is more populous, it has been truly 
said, to those who can see with the mind 
than to those who see with the eye only. 
There are ghosts everywhere. Christmas is 
coming, and stories of ghosts are, of course, 
coming too. They travel together always. 
The spirit-rappers have vulgarized them ; but 
there are ghosts, nevertheless, all over the 


gratitude, and suggesting imitation. Go out 


see ghosis of the old Romans, who brought us 
civilization. Nay, you need not go so far ; for 
|here, in the very centre of the trade and 





teacher, and should be} bustle of, the great metropolis, under the Coal 
preserved and cared for. | Exchange for example, the ghosts of the old | 
The materials which exist 


heroes sit.. On Salisbury Plain— 
“ What sheeted ghost is wandering through the storm?” 


It is Druidical and misty. The ghost of 
King Alfred appears in our liberal institutions 
and laws. Chaucer, Spenser, “sweet Will. 
Shakspeare,” Milton, Scott, Byron, and other 
choice spirits, are familiar to all. In prirting- 
offices (where the steam-engine is whirling off 
millions of useful pages), in great libraries, in 
the den of the poor scholar, and now, happily, 
in the homes of the humblest labourer, the 
ghost of Caxton flits pleasantly about. Factories, 
spinning-mills, and other busy scenes are 
haunted by ‘poor Crompton. 


The spirit of| Wellington was present before 
Sebastopol, in the jungles of India, and is just 











in a manner suitable to the comprehension of 
each class, much valuable information would 
be given which would not soen be forgotten. | 
The costly collections of the nation have not | 
yet been brought to help as they might be the | 
advancement of the education of the people. | 

It is not only to the national schools, but also | 
to those of a higher class, that these remarks | 
will apply ; not merely to school-children, but | 


Besides the Museums, there are many places 
which might be visited in the same manner 
with profit ; for instance, Westminster Abbey, 
a large part of which is free ; St. Paul’s Cathe- | 
dral, and the Tower, where instructive his-, 
torical lessons might be given, and education | 
made a pleasure instead of a task. The portion | 
of the ancient London wall, in which may be 
traced Roman and other masonry, marking 
various periods in the history of this great | 
City ; the Traitor’s Gate, tied to so many asso- 
ciations ; the site of the scaffold which played | 
such a prominent part in English history ; the 
quaint little church not far off ; and the exterior | 
of the State Prison, if properly described on | 
the spot, would be the means of impressing | 
the memory as to many important passages | 
of history. On the routes to these places of | 
more special importance, matters of great 
interest might pointed out,— such as 
Smithfield, where so many perished in the! 
troubled times gone by; the venerable 
church of St. Bartholomew’s; the old 
gate of St. John’s; houses connected with 
celebrated characters, and the monuments) 
in the City churches of those who have done | 
service to their fellows. Every street has a| 
story. Recall the Eleanor Cross at Charing | 
in 1294; see Charles I. stepping out of a| 
window for the last time, not far from it, in| 
years long after: tread again the river’s strand 
with a noble’s house here and there, and gaily 
bedizened barges on the “silent highway.” 
Fleet-street will give you the Knights Tem- 
plars, Johnson and Goldsmith, and a score of 
stirring incidents ; and when you get to Cheap- 
side you will see Edward IIT. holding a tourna- 
ment, Queen Philippa looking on, the flat caps 
out in great numbers round the Cross built in 
the time of Edward I. by Michael de Cantuaria, 
cementarius, and the great Conduit in the 





,on form, and preaches the Usefulness of the 
| Beautiful. 


it is very desirable that we should now and 


now present ir every part of the country. 

How gloriously the ghost of Wren shapes 
itself to a Londoner's eyes! Grand in outline, 
elegant in detail. His remains lie in such 
quiet as is to! be found amid the roaring of a 
mighty city ; but his spirit roams abroad, and 
teaches not merely his art but the beauty of 
integrity. In }oth hemispheres, beneath the 
stars,—spanglets of heaven, the “ eternal fields 


lof light that lié round about the throne of 
|God,” teaching as 


well as shining,— Isaac 
Newton passes calmly ; while Harvey, Jenner, 
and Howard flit through our hospitals and gaols. 
The spirit of Watt is seen in the bowels of the 
earth, in great foundries, on every river and 
every sea, advan!ing in a thousand ways the 
civilization of the world ; while hand-in-hand 
with him goes George Stephenson, rushing by | 


‘day and by night through all lands,—along | 


the coast, deep into the bosom of hills, and | 
through the centre of great cities,—binding | 
together all people, disseminating knowledge, | 
increasing the mezns of happiness for all. 

The spirits of Reynolds, and of Hogarth, and 
Gainsborough, ang Wilkie, and Turner, illu- 
minate our galleries and print-books, teaching, 
delighting, and refining ; while Flaxman, now 
in a teacup and then on a tomb, instils lessons 


{ 
Yes, truly, there «re ghosts everywhere ; and 


then give them a little consideration, and make 
them aid the Teachings of the Streets. 





THE GREAT PYRAMID: WHY WAS IT 
BUILT ?* 

Tue Pyramids of Egypt have for thousands of | 
years been “a wondér” in the world, and they 
still continue to be go, even in this age of steam 
and electricity. The base of the Great Pyramid, 
it has been shown, stands upon a square equivalent 
to the expanse of Lincoln’s-inn-fields. At all 
events the lowest stratum of its construction, 
when freed from sand, is said to have been found 
to be 764 feet square: the perpendicular height 
(if topped by a pointed stone, which is no longer 
“ the headstone of the corner,” as Mr, Taylor calls 





* “The Great Pyramid; Why was it built? and who 
built it?’? By John Taylor, author of ‘* Junius Identi- 


it) must have been 480 feet 9 inches: at present 
the height, to the three great stones by which it 
is topped, is 450 feet 9 inches. These extreme 
measurements include the casing-stones which no 
longer exist, having, it is believed, been removed 
by the Saracens 1,000 years since, as a quarry for 
building ; but two of them were found of late 
years; and from these, and a socket in the rock 
for one of the corner casing-stones, the extreme 
measurements have been estimated. 

The casing-stones were of a harder material 
than those below ; and, as Herodotus tells us, were 
beautifully polished, and inscribed with certain 
sculptures. 

The whole of the four faces of the Pyramid are 
believed to have been without apparent opening ; 
as Strabo says that the opening was covered by a 
moveable stone; and even now there is a similar 





| country, telling of great works, commanding} 
| interior. 
on the wild moors of Northumberland, to| 
Wroxeter or Cirencester, and there you may | 


Arkwright and | 
other ghosts cf sturdy aspect wander there too. | 





fied,” &c. London: Longman & Co. 1859. 





stone dividing one apartment from another in the 
The joints of the casing-stones were, 
like those of the interior chambers and passages, 
so admirably fitted, that the whole appeared like 
a single mass of polished marble; and the cement 


| formed a layer not thicker than silver paper, 
| though so tenacious as to have retained fragments 
of the casing-stones attached to those subjacent. 


The opening which leads into the interior of 
the mass is described by Greaves as reached by 
an artificial bank of earth, on the north side, and 
ascending to a height of 38 feet at the passage, 
which is straight and narrow, and at first descends 
like the steep of a hill, at an angle of 26 degrees. 
The stones even here are beautifully worked. 
Between the entrance and the “consecrated 
oratory,” or “ King’s Chamber,” in the heart of 
the Pyramid, there are various curious obstacles, 
and difficulties of passage, such as polished and 
slippery descents and ascents, enormous stones to 
scramble over, and still narrower straits to 
wriggle through, “like a serpent on the belly,” 
as Greaves has it; and there are also cuds de sac, 
and a deep pit or well, in the way, which pit is sup- 
posed to communicate with the Nile. 

When all these obstacles are surmounted, the 
ante-chamber of the oratory is reached, and 
through that the oratory itself, which is sepa- 
rable from the outer closet by a ponderous 
moveable stone, “hanging in two mortises like 
the leaf of a sluice, between the two walls.” If 
we regard the “consecrated oratory,” as Greaves 
calls it, as an adytum or inmost cell, the ante- 
closet is comparable to the outer divisions of a 
small temple, and, in fact, is itself divided into 
two,—an outer and an inner closet; the sluice- 
shaped stone occupying a position between the 
two. All these cells are formed of sacred or 
Thebaic porphyry, rich and speckled, exquisitely 
polished, and finely jointed. The king’s closet, or 
oratory, Greaves describes as “a glorious room,” 
ceiled with polished stones of “strange and stu- 
pendous length,” like so many huge beams “ sup- 
porting that infinite mass and weight of the 
Pyramid above.” The height of the chamber is 
19 feet, the length about 34 feet, and the breadth 
about 17 feet. 

The sole apparent object, and central purpose, 
of all the vast labour expended, not only in the 
construction of these cells or apartments, but in the 
formation of the whole Pyramid of which these 
constitute, as it were, the very small kernel of the 
tremendous outer shell, is “one piece of marble, 
hollow within, and uncovered at the top, and 
sounding like a bell,”—in short, a very beautiful 
specimen, in porphyry, of what has been called a 
“sarcophagus,” but by Mr. Taylor described as a 
“coffer,” and a “meter.” This coffer, or coffin, or 
whatever it was, stands on the floor of the “ conse- 
crated oratory ” or “ King’s Chamber.” It is 7 feet 
34 inches in exterior length, and 3 feet 3} inches 
broad and deep. The interior length is 6 feet and 
488 thousandth parts of the English foot in length, 
2 feet 218 parts broad, and 2 feet 860 parts 
deep ,— “a narrow space, yet large enough to 
contain a most potent and dreadful monarch.” 

It is a notable circumstance, that the Pyramid 
must have been built over this marble coffin, 
first placed in situ; inasmuch as the passage to 
the oratory is too small to have allowed it to 
enter. Perhaps, however, the most remarkable 
thing connected with the whole affair is the fact 
that this oratory or cell, in the heart of so 
enormous a mass, has been “ventilated,” as Mr. 
Taylor remarks, “as perfectly as if it were in- 
tended for the abode of a human being.” The 
ventilators are two very long stone-cut passages, 
ascending, one from each side of the oratory, in a 
slanting direction, to opposite faces of the Pyramid. 

What could have been the purpose of so strange 
a structure is a question which, of course, has long 
and often been asked. That it was meant for the 
tomb of an Egyptian king is one of the most per- 
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sistent ideas that have been entertained, in pre- 
ference to the absurd “ Pharaoh's granary” fancy. 
There are strong probabilities, however, even 
against such a notionas that it was a tomb. In the 
first place, there is ne trace of any one ever having 
been entombed or buried in it: on the contrary, 


a universal standard of international measures, since it 
forms an integral part of that ancient system which binds 
all the nations of the earth together in one common bond 
of reciprocal measures of length, capacity, and weight.” 

Mr. Taylor is.of opinion that the Great Pyramid 
was built by the descendants of Shem, not long 
after the Flood. 


the tradition (aanded down by Diodorus) is that, 
although it was meant for a burial-place, the pur- 
pose was never fulfilled,—a very unlikely:story, 
which, however, goes far to show that, in point of | 
fact, no one ever «es buried in it. Had so vast THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 

and noble a structure been rearedasatomb, what-; Tne ordinary meeting of the members of this 
ever might-have happened to the kingly bailder, | Association was held on Friday evening last, at 
or his body, surely his successor, or someone in the house in Conduit-street ; Mr: S, C. Capes in 
his place and.power, would have afterwards been thechair. The minutes of the last meeting having 
buried in such atomb. Human nature is soprone been read and confirmed, the following gentlemen 
to preeedent. and imitation, that this must ine-| were on ba)lot admitted members :—Mr, Edward 
vitably have come te pass. Why, eveninourown Alexander Wyon, Mr. Edward Wymbridge, Mr. 
days, have we not a Dake of Hamilton actually Rebert Reynolds, Mr. Morris; Mr..Waketield,.and 
buried, at his ewn request, in an ancient sarco- Mr, Edward Low. 

phagus, sacred to an Hgyptian queen, and with Mr. Bunker then read a paper entitled “A few 
her very name iuscribed apon it? But, perhaps, practical Hints on familiar Subjects connected with 
one of the strongest reasons for believing that it our Art,” as follows :— 

was not merely designed for a royal tomb is I purpose asking your kind attention to the 
deducible from the fact of the central cell or consideration of a few practical matters con- 
oratory, where the sarcophagus stands, having nected with our art; and it is my intention to 
been earefully and thoroughly ventilated, so that, treat of those questions that come before us in 
as Mr. Taylor justly observes, “it is not likely that our every-day architectural life. I cannot but 
the chamber was designed for the reception of a feel that much of what I shall have to say is old, 
dead body.” 
bable, namely, that the “coffer” was a standard out suggestions that some of you may think worth 
Egyptian measure like the chaldron, and that it discussing ; and, by that means, I doubt not, many 
was to preserve this standard that the pyramid of us will be able to add: something to our stere 
was erected? To us the improbabilitiesseem to of knowledge. 1 propose, then, to speak on the 
be about equally great, that it was either erected following subjects, viz.:—“On Taking Instruc- 
as a tomb, orasa standard measure office. Doubt- tions from a Client,” “On. preparing Sketches,” 
leas, the “foot rule,” if we may soca)lit,used by the “Werking and Detail Drawings, Specifications, 
builders, whether itwas the royal cubit, the Karnak | Bills-of Quantities, Setting out and Superintend- 
cubit, or any otheryimust frequently reveal itself to ing Works, Measuring up and Settling Accounts.” 
theeonsiderate geometrician,bothintheinteriorand Having then .te:eall your attention to so many 
the exterior dimensions of portions of the Pyramid ; | subjects, my remarks on each must be necessarily 
and we will readily admit that even the length and brief. I will, in the first place, say a few words 
breadth and depth of ancient measures of capacity upon “ Taking Instructions from a Client.” I will 
may thus-have been rediseovered,—that the cubit ask you to suppose as a client an intelligent well- 
according to which the Pyramid coffer, trough, to-do man, who has determined.to. place in your 
sarcophagus, or bath (as ithaseven been called) was hands the work of designing for him a house or 
measured. and out by the workmen, according to villa. And I will ask you at once to dispense 
orders,.was probably the same aceording to with the idea that as an architect you know 
which some grain measure, like our chaldron, was all, and your client knows: nothing about what 
habitually cut out, or vice versa. But, after all he wants: believe me, this is anerror that many 
this is freely admitted, we are as far off as ever fall into. Your client has, in all probability, 
from the idea of the standard meter oflice. More- been thinking for.some time of buildings hevhas 
over, had the sarcophagus really been intended looked at other. houses and endeavoured to learn 
for a standard measure of capacity, to be pre-| from them what be» would like, and what. he 
served for ages, would not some trace of its -pur- should avoid, Therefore, I say, be exceedingly 
pose have been left upon it, as in sculptured re- attentive, and endeavour, by sketches made at 
presentations of measurers at work, &c.? Weare the time, and by questions carefully put and 
told by Herodotus that onions, radishes, and devoid of technicalities, to ascertain, as clearly as 
garlic were represented outside, as the chief food possible, what he wants. He has probably thought 
given to the workmen, the quantities used being over the plan so often, and so long, that he almost 
appended; and although it may be that the believes he can describe what he wants in a few 
priest. was wrong who so described these seulp- words: in this probably he will find himself 





PRACTICAL HINTS ON SUBJECTS CON- 
NECTED WITH OUR ART. 





tures, still the circumstance betrays the fact that mistaken. It is, however, your duty to ‘spare | 


sculptured representations were in use at the neither time nor trouble in ascertaining as clearly 


time the Pyramid was built. Mr. Teylor faneies as possible your client's wishes ; and, having done | 


that these onions, radishes, and garlic were in this, you will prepare your sketches from his 
truth our signs of the degrees (°), minutes ('), | iastractions ; and if, in your judgment, there is any- 
and seconds ( ), and that the relative proportions of thing fatal in the plan as proposed by your client, 
the exterior angles and dimensions of the Pyramid point out the difliculties to him, and, bythe aid 
were intended to represent the relationship of of another plan, show, if possible, how far these 
the radius to the cirenmference of the sphere difficulties may be overeome. Should there, -how- 
and the dimensions of the earth. Sir John ever, be anything utterly impossible in “the 
Herschel], however, to whose consideration the arrangement, point it out; and, if you have 
whole. subject was submitted, appears to have paid attention to your instructions, you will have 
come to the conclusion that it was not astrono- been able to understand what is wanted by your 
mical but architeetural reasons which guided the | client ; and, therefore, it will not be a difficult task 
constructors of the Pyramid in the calculation to get out sketches, showing how the arrange- 
and arrangement of its dimensions. Newton, too,| ments required may be brought together in a 
appears to have studied the measurements of | practical manner. On the question of outlay be 
the Great Pyramid, but we are not aware that it very particular; and, if you are instructed that a 
ever stwuck him they had anything to do with certain sum may be expended, be very careful not 
the earth’s dimensions, or with degrees and to exceed that sum: with care you can aseertain 
minutes. _very nearly what will be the cost of carrying out 
Mr. Taylor’s researches, notwithstanding, are the building as proposed. If it is impossible to do 
very interesting aud Jearned, as regards ancient all that is required in a proper and substantial 
measures of capacity, weight, and length. An manner, be candid and tell your client so, and be 
abstract of some: of the last of these may -be in- sure not to involve him in expenses that, for 
teresting ; and the passage will show how his con-/| aught you know, he is not able or willing to in- 
clusions expand imto his more doubtful hypo-| cur. And your client must not be misled by your 
i drawing : be careful by actual admeasurement to 


Is his own notion, however, more pro- and known to most of you; but I do hope tothrow | 


““The Grecian foot is 1°0125 (English); the Ptolemaic, 
1°0161; the foot of Drusus, or Diodorus Siculus, 1909 ; 
and that of Pliny, which is properly a span, 10°368 inches. 
Twice this last number is the royal enbit (20°736); and 
twice this nember is the Karnak cudit (41-472 inches). 
Lastly, the geometrical foot, or span, mentioned by ma 
thematical.writers.in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century,-belongs to this system (9°8175 inches). Twice 
this measure is the Oriental cubit (19°6356 inches) ; and 
two of these Oriental cabits form the Pyramid meter, 
which is the forty-mikionth part of. the circumference of 
the earth, in the latitude of the Great Pyramid (39°2724 
inches), a measure differing from’ the French metre only 
one-tenth of an inch in 40 inches, but the better fitted for 


show the sizes of rooms proposed, and explain the 
positions of doors, fireplaces, Kc, Never mind'the 
trouble : you will be well repaid by the knowledge 
that you have endeavoured honestly and faithfally 
to carry out the task entrusted to you. Above 
all, do not seek to build dishonestly ; do not let 
your rooms be too small to be useful ; and avoid 
the temptation of using improper ‘construction or 
materials in order to reduce the cost to the sum 
arene: it would be better, far. better, to 
o) 
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4 I will now suppose that you have succeeded 
in producing plans and elevations of such a 
building as it is the wish of your client to erect ; 
and I will also suppose that your sketches have 
honestly and truly set forth what-is proposed to 
be done, and that you have clearly proved to 
yourself that all can be done for the sum agreed 
upon ; it will then become your duty to prepare 
the working or contract drawings; and the first 
question you will ‘be called upon to decide is, 
what scale shall the drawings be made to? And 
in order to assist you in coming-to a right. con- 
clusion upon this. point, let me remind you that 
the working drawings are for: working: men ; 
therefore use such a»scale as is most common 
and most easily applicable to the »usdal 
division of the -two-foot rule: avoid <séales »of 
12 feet to the inch, ithree-sixteenths ofan itich 
to the foot, and-anch like : if possible, -lay down 
your drawings to a sealeof a quarter ‘of an inch 
to. the.foot : if that, is too. large, try sone-eighth 
ofan inch to the foot,..and endeavour never to 
make a working drawing less than that. . l-am 
aware that in very large buildings it-is impossible 
to use the scales 1 have mentioned ; but. I-am 
asking you to suppose this evening that.we are 
about to lay down the plans for a villa, and I will 
at once say a, quarter-scale is the best. Having 
| determined upon your scale, and laid your-paper 
down (this is best done by cutting off the edges of 
the paper perfectly straight; and then, having 
wetted the paper edges with a sponge dipped in 
clear water, the edges may be secured to the: board 
by rubbing them with a piece of glue, previously 
held im-hot water: by this:method you may dis- 
pense with the paste and. glue-pots). When the 
paper is dry and: smoeth, Jay down the.scale in- 
tended to be.used, and proceed with the drawings. 
Do not advance any one drawing teo much before 
others are commenced, or you may find some con- 
structional difficulty occur, causing you) to erase, 
probably, a large portion of your work already 
done. Let-all four drawings then be earried:on 
together : carry. all your flues from the basement 
to the shafts: contend with all the difficulties ‘of 
want of light, means of access, &c.: try out the 
stairs, and be sure as to head-room, the practica- 
bility of landings, &c.: avoid placing thewwater- 
elosets off landings, or indeed anywhere where it 
is possible many «persons: may meet, and: never 
construct a closet without direct external ven- 
tilation : endeavour to place a closet im-euch. a 
position that its working may be unheard.in eny 
of the sitting rooms. If it is necessary.to bave 
attics, or rooms in the roof, see that you donot 
} construct a room where. it is impossible: to put a 
| bedstead: believe me, it is sometimes done. 
} Never let the approach to one bed-reom” be 
| through another. If possible, have water laid on 
}to every floor: a few ns of water at the 
proper moment may save the whole building from 
being consumed by fire. “Never carry the waste 
pipes of cisterns into the’[D traps: take them 
| outside the building at once into the nearest rain- 
water pipe ; or, if'that is impossible, let it preject 
|a short distance'fromthe line of the front of 
| building: dovanything with a waste -pipe but 
|make it a ventilating shaft to the soil pipe. iln 
order to provide. for:and to overcome all construc- 
| tional difficulties, youmast make a set of drawings 
of the careass ‘of the building, showing clearly 
‘every portion of. the. eonstructien, from the foot- 
| ings to the gutter.or. chimney cap. Your sections 
}should show ‘the construction of all floors, roofs, 
,and partitions ; and, where necessary, larger draw- 
|ings should be prepared, to show the manner of 
| finishing~ ceilings, framings, Xc., &c. Prepare a 
|plan showing the footings complete ; also a plan 
‘of the roof timbers, Above all things endeavour 
to clearly understand the whole‘of the constrac- 
tion yourself, and to make it/to be ‘clearly-under- 
stood om your drawings. “For such intricate ‘por- 
tions of the -work»-as»may -be'impossible to be 
shown on the general drawings, prepare: details ; 
and: what is more, prepare these details before the 
contract+is ‘enterediinto. . L»can: confidently vsay 
from experience, that 5:or 10 per eent. can some- 
times be .saved by thoroughly detailing the-work 
befare contracting for the same. 

In. showing .the.drains on plan, be.sure.and 
place the pipes outside of the honse as much:as 
possible ; and, where it»is absolutely necessary to 
pass through. the. building, select some position 
where the .drains are easily got at, such as.a 
passage, &c.: this remark will also apply to ser- 
vice and other pipes. Always, as it were, have those 
portions’ of: a bailing whose derangement may 
cause damage under immediate control. ‘All these 
points may be, ‘and-shoald be, carefully studied 
and for-on' the ‘drawings: it showld and 











nothing, than to do wrong. j 





‘arranged 
eoght to be-the duty of: every architect’ tormmke 
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his. working drawings perfect in every respect, so 
that.no waste of materials or room be incurred on 
the one hand, nor wants of any kind. be left: un- 
provided for on the other. 1 will now suppose 
the drawings to be carefully inked in and tinted. 
Your: next task will be to. figure them. This 
requires great.care: you should commence upon 
the plan showing the principal rooms whose sizes 
have been determined upon: you can then figure 
the other plans, being careful as to the decrease 
or inerease of the thickness of walls, partitions, 
&e.. I do not think it advisable to figure the 
plan of foundations in detail, as the sections will 
show: the sets off, and it is easy to work the same 
from the principal plan. All heights should. be 
figured: on the sections and elevations; and, if 
thereis no existing line to work from on the 
ground, one should be fixed as a datum line, to be 
referred to on the drawings. Having neatly 
written to the several drawings, I will now sup- 
pose they are completed. Your next task will be 
to write the specification. Upon this subject I 
have had the pleasure of reading you a paper : I will 
therefore, not detain you longer than is required 
tathrow out, as I hope, afew useful hints. Let 
your specification be written in a clear and defi- 
nite manner: carefully examine each description, 
and:try and make it impossible for any but the 
correct interpretation to be taken : do not attempt 
to describe what can be better explained by the 
drawings, and never let the specification take the 
place of the working drawings, or the working 
drawings the place of the specification. A speci- 
fication should, in my opinion, contain such de- 
seriptions of materials and modes of workmanship 
asicannot be shown in drawings; and a very 
careful set of conditions of contract, wherein the 
client and contractor should be equally protected, 
and. the power and responsibility of the architect 
set forth. Be sure that, in writing these con- 
ditions, you do not therein take upon yourself 
more than the law will allow you to enforce, for 
you must ever remember that that agreement 
only is binding which is legal. 

The next question you have to deal with is, the 
taking out the quantities. There is, in the minds 
of many architects, a feeling—shall I say a preju- 
dice ?—that, by having the quantities taken out, 
the client has not only to pay the commission 
charged by the surveyor, but that he will also 
have to pay a larger amount of money for a given 
amount of work : let us examine this question, and 
endeavour to ascertain if there is any foundation 
for such an opinion. Having our drawings and 
specification ready, and being instructed by our 
client to obtain tenders for carrying out and com- 
pleting the works ;—you know that it is impos- 
sible to get such tenders without having the 


quantities taken out; and, if you apply to builders | 


of known respectability, you will often be told 
they can only give you tenders upon your sending 
them bills of quantities: if then it is not your 
wish to incur the responsibility, you will, perhaps, 
have to apply to another class of builders, not so 
particular as to how they expend their time or 
money, so that they get work. You will then, I 
will suppose, have obtained tenders, and as many 
builders as you have obtained tenders from will 
have been put to the expense necessary in order 
tegive in a price for the work to be.done. Now, 
itis well known that many keep estimating-clerks, 
or -haye to call in the assistance of a surveyor. 
These. have, therefore, to be paid ; and, in the course 
of a year, a certain sum of money will haye been 
expended in making estimates; this must, there- 
fore, be paid out of the profits, and the profits 
of course represent that amount that has been 
realized over-and above the expenses. It there- | 
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| 

not,.and cannot have, a permanent staff of hands | affect the tenders: with these they have nothing 
able to execute such portions of the work as ought| to do; and the builders only are responsible. 
to. be done in the best manner. It therefore; Before I close this portion of my paper, I must 
follows, that in th¢ labour and materials this class } call your attention to another system, and that is, 
of builders cannot compete with those having the | one where the architect and surveyor share thecom- 
command of the market. Again, these men have | mission; the surveyor generally stipulating that 
to pay their surveyors for taking out the quanti- | he is not to be responsible for the correctness of the 
ties. Nothing ha’ been allowed in the estimate ; | quantities: the architect has half the commission 
therefore, in the inferior quality— and conse-| for taking this upon himself. I will not enter 
quently decreased value—of the materials and} here into the details of this dishonest practice. 
workmanship must, they look to obtain the means | I content myself, however, by protesting against 
whereby this item,can be balanced in their books. | it in the most emphatic manner: it is a disgrace to 
The whole question, therefore, resolves itself into the profession, and has been the cause of much evil. 
this:—Is it bettek to employ a competent sur- Having, then, pointed out at some length what 
veyor, who will supply the builders with accurate ought not to be done, let me in conclusion say 
bills of quantities} and obtain tenders from re- | what I think ought to be done. It is this: have 
spectable and responsible men, and have the the quantities taken out by a competent surveyor, 
works executed in a proper manner? or is it appointed on behalf of your client: write to re- 
better not to employ the surveyor, and get a less spectable builders: request them to meet at your 
valuable descriptien of work done, and probably office ; and insist upon their appointing a surveyor 
have a yearly outlay in the shape of repairs? It on their own behalf: it is the old system and it 
| oecurs to me, if yiou submit the question to your is the best: the expenses are not increased there- 
‘client in this way,’ he will prefer paying a direct by, and all parties are represented and protected. 
charge rather than risk the annoyance and never- Do not for a moment conclude from my last 
ending expense caused by the use of improper observation that I think ne one person can take 
materials and workmanship. I may be asked, is out quantities: 1 »m certain to the contrary ; but 
| it. mot possible by the aid of a clerk of the works, I believe, if you consulted the surveyors generally, 
to ensure good materials and workmanship? they would tell you they would prefer, at all 
I say, not always. And I will assert, without | times, to meet a brother surveyor, than take upon 
fear of contradiction, that you are sure to get themselves the whole of the responsibility. I 
‘a better and cheaper building by going to have dwelt somewhat longer than I had intended 
first-class tradesmen, than you will obtain with upon this subject ; but it is one that is not so well 
your clerk of jworks and less respectable understood as it should be, and the whole system 
tradesmen. In the one case, it is possible requires ventilation. 

to save the expense of the clerk of works:| The next subject I have to bring before you 
in the other it is impossible. I think, then, I | is Setting out and Superintending Works. Many 
have shown that, by obtaining inferior materials feel nervous when called upon to take a practical 
and workmanshiy;, your client will have to pay’ part in the realization of their designs. There are 
more, oftentimes much more, than the charges so many little matters to be attended to that they 
of the surveyor, and the difference between the get confused, and feel, as it were, quite incapable 
tenders submitted by the different classes of, of taking that leading part as they ought to do: 
tradesmen mentioned. Again, by having the | at the drawing-desk it is so easy to produce the 
quantities taken jout by a competent surveyor, | various lines shown on their drawings, but on the 
you protect the ipterests of your client. In this actual ground, where T and set squares are no 
way: if the quantities are taken out by a clerk | longer useful, they sometimes feel as if the dif- 
| of the builder, by the builder himself, or by an in- | ficulties were insurmountable, and, indeed, as 
| competent survey(r, errors may creep in, to such {though it were impossible to begin the task. 
'an extent, that ‘an unscrupulous builder may|If there are any such present, who have 
| prefer calling his!creditors together rather than | laboured under that nervous feeling, 1 beg 
executing his contract in a proper manner. That| with all due deference to lay betore them 
| your client’s interests would suffer I need not tell the following suggestions, hoping that in the 
| you; and the delay, annoyance, &c., caused thereby, | time of need they may be useful. As a prin- 
| can never be forg<tten. On the other hand, with | ciple, nothing is better in setting out buildwg 
| correet bills of quantities, you can ask the best | works than working from centre lines. The first 
men in the trade to compete: they will feel that | thing to be done is to determine the. face line of 
the price they have given in is obtained from cal-| work of the principal elevation. This bemg 
culations made uyton correct data as to quantity ; done, drive into the ground strong pegs or stumps, 
| and therefore thei only chance of loss is upon any | taking care that they are placed at such a dis- 
incerrect data as' to price: this may sometimes | tance from the site of return walls, Xc., that they 
happen, but not cften. I am afraid, if builders, will not be interfered with, These two pegs 
were to give their, candid opinion, they would telb, being fixed, strain from one to the other a line as 
us their losses wére more often caused by incor-| tight as possible. Before I proceed further I 
rect data, as to quantity or description, than inthe | must impress upon you the necessity of having 
items of costs. I have more than once used the tapes, measuring rods, &c., perfectly correet. 
terms,—correct bills of quantities, and for this Take nothing for granted, but prove, to your own 
reason, that there are many incorrect bills of satisfaction, in any way you please, that your 
quantities,—incortect as to the quantity of work, tape and rods are true. Having the face or 
and still more incorrect as to the description of finished line of the front of building before yen, 
the work. None should attempt to take out you must next proceed to fix the point at whieh 
quantities but those who are thoroughly and the angle or quoin of the return wall must be 
practically acquainted with each and every set off; and as this, in new buildings such as we 
building trade; and those who possess this kind are supposed to be at work upon, is generally at 
of knowledge, ar able to take from the draw- right angles to the front, you must produce a line 
ings such dimensions as will truly represent the at right angles with the front, This will require 
amount of work to bedone. But the dimensions a little care and attention. If the builder has a 
are not all that is requisite : they must be coupled large square at hand, and you have proved it to 
with such strictly definite deseriptions that it be true, use it: if not, set off from the point re- 
shall be almost impossible for but one, and only | presenting the angle or quoin of house already 











fore. follows that the building-public have to pay | one, meaning to be conveyed. Iam sorry to say agreed upon 8 feet, and strain a line from that 


either the, builders or the surveyors; because. we | 
know.that, if.a certain amount of labour has been | 
done, some one. must pay for it, either direct or | 
indirect; and, if you can imagine that the item of | 
expenses. for taking out quantities could be en- | 
tigely removed from a builder's books, it would | 
Naturally follow. he would be able to do the work 
far-aless price, and yet realize the same profit. If) 
yeu remind me that this class.of men will sometimes 
d¢ the work 10 per cent, below those who insist 
upen. having the quantities taken out, I will not 
deny: iti; but, om, the. other- hand, the work is 
but. toe, often. 20 per cent. below.the other in 
value, and for this reason: a man having com- 
paratively but little capital is unable to take that 
advantage of the market for materials and labour 
ag his, more wealthy fellow-tradesmen: he can, 
probably, only afford to buy. his timbers. and deals 
ag .he requires them; and generally they are 
worked up as soon after being purchased as 
possible, and consequently are not well seasoned. 
His men, too, are changed so often that he has 





I have in the course of my own experience met} point, and when a diagonal measurement of 10 
with such items «s “feet of Spanish mahogany | feet falls at exactly 6 feet upom that line, then 
handrail, French polished ;”—no size, no de-; you may be confident that you have obtained.a 
scription of the ‘labour. I ask, how can ajtrue right angle. I need hardly remind you that 
man tell at what price per foot the work can | these figures of 6, 8, and 10 may be multiplied by 
be done? I hav seen such items as “cast-iron | any figure you please, with the same result. By 


| moulded curbs for:railings ;”—no weight per foot} this method all right angles may be produced. 


given; nothing, ‘indeed, shown to enable one | You must not, however, forget the prineiple I 
to form a correct judgment as to the value. | have laid down, viz., that of working from centre 
I could multiply these examples, but forbear to| lines. Be sure when you drive pegs into the 
waste your, time; and I mention these matters; ground that you make some mark) by» which 
that you may join, with me in protesting against} you may know which part you have. worked 
such items as these ever being allowed. Isincerely/to; and in all cases never fail to have the 
wish builders would take from the bills.of quanti- | stumps and pegs fixed at such a distance from 
ties all such items, and send them to the archi-| the site of trenches, Xec., that they may not 
tect, in order that he may not be surprised if the | be disturbed by the excavator. In. the fore- 
tenders sent in vary very much in the amounts. | going hints I have spoken only of superficial 
This is. one of the main causes of the strange dis- | setting out: with regard to the vertical work or 
crepancies we see,in the tenders made from bills | setting out of heights, determine as soon as prac- 
of quantities; buj, in justice to surveyors, I must | ticable the level of your ground, or principal 
admit there are many items that afford scope for | floor; and on one of the stumps or pegs have 
speculation to stich an extent as to materially | clearly marked a datum line referred to in the 
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drawings, or a floor-level, as may be found most 
convenient. This being settled, it will be easy 
for the workmen to refer to and determine the 
depths of all excavations required. This work of 
setting out is oftentimes left to the contractor or 
the clerk of works; but in all cases the architect 
should never fail to attend and settle the prin- 
cipal lines to be worked from. Sometimes an 
alteration of the sill may be made with advantage ; 
and, unless the architect is present, such advantage 
is frequently lost. When the works are set out, 
and the excavations done, the duty of superintend- 
ing may be said to have fairly commenced ; and, 
if there is no clerk of works employed, the archi- 


tect must be more than usually attentive. All| 
trenches should be carefully examined, and every | 


care taken to ensure good foundations: if con- 
crete is to be used, see that it sets hard and firm 
before the brickwork is commenced, and also that 
it is truly levelled on the top surface: if bricks 
are used for the footings, see that they are hard, 
sound, well bonded together, and laid in mortar 
as specified. Let nothing hinder you from pay- 
ing particular attention to the foundations; for, 
if they fail, you will have a world of trouble 
and anxiety afterwards. Your foundations in, 


and walls well out of ground, your duties! 
will be somewhat lighter. Yon must not, how- 


ever, relax in your attentions. See that the 
work is carried up in strict conformity with 
the drawings. See that all quoins, reveals, &c., are 


truly vertical, and that all horizontal work is level. | 


The contractor must not be allowed to fill in the 
wall with bats and rubbish: insist upon the work 


being solid, fair, and well bonded; and also see that | 





all headers of facing-bricks are whole bricks. If stone 


walls are being built, see that bonders are put, and | 


that every care is being taken to ensure sound and 
good work thronghout. Examine al! 
to their dimensions, distances apart, and manner 
of framing. Be not afraid of trouble, but examine 


into and watch every portion of the work through- | 


out, from the concrete to the last coat of varnish ; 
and, above all, insist upon a fair, honest, and work- 
manlike interpretation of the drawings and specifi- 
cation, never forgetting that you are bound, not 


only to look after the interests of your client, | 


but also to see that the contractor is not injured 
by or through the whims or caprices of your clerk. 

When the works are completed, the accounts 
for extra works should, as soon as possible, be 
made up. If the quantities were taken out, the 
work of finally making up the accounts will be 
simplified, because the bills of quantities show a 
certain definite basis, and it is not difficult to 
make such deductions from, or additions to, the 
quantities as may have been effected. If, as I have 
hoped, you carefully and studiously carried out 
the wishes of your client, and your drawings and 
specification clearly and practically showed and 
described those wishes, the quantities being also 
supplied, then I have every reason to antici- 
pate that extra works will be reduced to a 
minimum. If, however, from unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, extra works should have been car- 
ried out, be not afraid to accept the necessary 
responsibility: have the accounts made up in a 
strictly just and honourable manner, seeking not 
to curry favour with either client or contractor, 
but striving earnestly and fearlessly to walk in 
the path of duty. Never forget this. There are 
many temptations, but heed them not; and ever 
remember that a clear conscience is a greater 
source of happiness than the acquisition of 
money. With these observations I must now 
conclude, hoping that the rough and 
outlines I have here traced may be by abler 
hands filled in and rendered more definite and 
clear than I have left them. 

Mr. Goodman observed that too much care 
could not be taken in setting out and carrying 
out every building. He had himself, on one 
occasion, made a blunder from not testing the 
measuring-tape, and the consequence was, that 
when the roof was framed it was found to be 
4 inches wrong, a difficulty which had to be got 
over by corbelling—an expedient which, although 
adding to the effect, entailed additional expense. 
With regard to setting out quantities, it was clear 
that Mr. Bunker’s was a London practice; for in 
the country it was generally the practice to put 
the drawings in the hands of a few respectable 
builders, who made out their own estimates, and 
gave in their prices in lump. This might not be 
practicable in very large works, but he had found 
that, with regard to ordinary works, experience 
generally enabled country builders to arrive at 


very accurate conclusions from an examination of 


the drawings. 
Mr. Christian thought that too much attention 
could not be paid to bottoms and foundatious, for 


no building could be a credit to the architect or 
the builder if these important considerations were 
overlooked. He had himself known a case where 
in excavating the foundations they believed they 
were working in solid soil of some depth. The 
soil at the bottom of the footing was solid, hard, 
strong loam, into which the peg could only be 
driven a few inches. The building (which was a 
church) stood well except at one corner, and there 
a settlement took place. The wall was then 
underpinned ; and, on examining the foundation, 
it was ascertained that, beneath the surface of the 
trench which appeared so hard, there was, at 





imbers, as | 


ready | 


a depth of 10 or 12 inches, a soft running 
sand. The weight of the chancel depressed the 
thin bed of loam, and hence the settlement. In 
| that case, had the clerk of the works tried the | 
‘trench properly with a bar of iron, he must have | 
| discovered the defect; but his negligence in this 

| respect had entailed a heavy expense, which might | 
| have been saved by half an hour’s well directed | 
‘application. The question of soil and bottoms was 
not sufficiently attended to. As a general rule, | 
the architect was satisfied when he got a hard, 
close clay ; but it sometimes occurred, when there | 
was great drainage from the soil, that the earth 
shrank, and that, where there was more clay in 
one place and brick earth in another, the building 
would settle where there was the brick earth. In 
these cases a strong bar of cement should be put 
in to equalize the weight. Then, with regard to 
walls, he often found that country builders were 
in the habit of facing their walls with stone, and 
filling up the centre with mortar and chips. The 
consequence of this pernicious system was that, 
when the superincumbent weight was considerable, 
the chips would break up, and the walls would 
bulge, and sometimes tumble down. In church- 
building, in order to prevent settlements and 
bulging out, stone walls ought to be carried out 
but slowly, especially if small stones were used. | 
It was often the custom of builders, in order to 

save trouble in shifting scaffolding and materials, 

to carry up their walls a great height all at once 

at some particular place. The consequence was 

that, when wet weather came, the portion of the | 
building which was run up too quickly becoming 
saturated with water, the walls bulged out, or 
perhaps came to the ground. In some cases, 
especially in chalk and flint work, it was a dif- 
ferent thing to get sufficient bond between hard 
material like flint and hassock, which was soft ; un- 
less these inharmonious materials were well bonded 
together, there was risk of the walls settling. 

Mr. Smith said that the consequence of running 
up work too quickly might be obviated by intro- 
ducing courses of stone work in cement, which, | 
while preventing sudden settlements, would also 
give time for the work to dry. 

The chairman expressed his approval of the 
practical character of the paper read, and observed | 
that he had always been an advocate for quantities _ 
being taken out, but that he generally found that 
country builders preferred to look at the drawings | 
and make their own estimates. Quantities, how- 
ever, were useful in the progress of the works, | 
and saved a great deal of trouble in measuring up | 
at the end; and, if carried out generally, would 
promote economy. He agreed in all that had 
been said with regard to the necessity of bonding 
and courses of cement; and, in conclusion, recom- 
mended all young architects to steer an inde- 
pendent course between their client and the 
builder, so as to act the part of an honourable 
and upright arbitrator between both interests. 

Mr. Smith recommended architects to endeavour 
to learn from their clients the precise amount 
which they intended to expend. 

The next meeting of the Association will be 
held on the 23rd instant, when Mr. T. M. Rickman 
will read a paper on “ Hinges.” The subject for 
the next meeting of the Class of Design will be an 
iron church for the Colonies. 





| 
| 


| 





WORKMEN’S INSTITUTE, 241, EUSTON. 
ROAD. 

Tuts will be the first building expressly erected 
;in connection with the present movement, the 
upper portion being exclusively devoted to the 
|use of workmen. ‘The principal entrance is in the 
| Euston-road, and a passage at the side, called 
| Phillips-gardens, leads to the back staircase. The 
| doorkeeper’s oftice is on the ground-floor overlook- 
ing both entrances, whence two stone staircases 
lead up to the principal room on the first floor. 
This room, 54 feet long and 26 feet wide, is in- 
tended for a reading-room, and for lectures and 
kindred purposes. On the second floor another 
large room of the same size will be used for even- 
ing classes, and two upper stories as dormitories, 








| before. 
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in which each lodger will have a separate com- 
partment for sleeping. On the various landings 
will be lavatories and other conveniences, and 
provision for ventilation is said to be made on 
each floor, 

The building is designed entirely with a view to 
use and economy, the application of decoration 
having been strictly prohibited, and externally 
certainly does not promise to be very handsome. 
This Institute will complete a very large block of 
buildings which have been erected by Mr. George 
J. Bowyer, a gentleman who has exerted himself 
with great perseverance for the benefit of the 
working classes. The first portion was commenced 
four years ago, and has been mentioned by us 
Messrs. Wadmore & Baker have been 
architects of the buildings from the commence- 
ment, and Mr. John Ashby is the contractor for 
the present works. 








LAMBETH SCHOOL OF ART. 
ENCOURAGED by the success which has attended 


ithe establishment of a School of Art in the very 


heart of Lambeth, inhabited by artizans engaged 
in the Potteries and building trades, the chairman 
of the school, the Rev. R. Gregory, of St. Mary’s 


| Parsonage, is endeavouring to raise the necessary 


funds for building suitable premises for the school, 
which has hitherto been held in the National 
School at great inconvenience. With the view of ob- 
taining the assistance of the Committee of Council 
on Education, Mr. W. Williams, M.P., and Mr. 
Roupell, M.P., with a deputation, have waited on 
Earl Granville, and it is intended to form a com- 
mittee of well-wishers to Art-Instruction, to pro- 
mote the object, as the immediate district of the 


| school is too poor to raise the necessary funds. It 


is very desirable that a proper building should be 
obtained. 





BELPER CEMETERY, DERBYSHIRE. 


Tue cemetery here has just been completed. 
The buildings consist of two chapels 38 feet by 
22 feet, with robing-rooms and cloisters connected 
by a central archway, which is of sufficient size to 
admit a hearse, and is surmounted by a tower 
and spire 100 feet high. The frontage exceeds 
100 feet. There is a five-light window in each 


_gable, with tracery heads of varied design. The 


roofs are open timbered, and covered with slating 
of two colours in patterns. Four kinds of stone 
have been used in the exterior, with good effect. 

There is a residence for the sexton, with a regis- 
trar’s office. These, with a detached hearse-house, 
boundary fences, and wrought-iron ornamental 
entrance-gates, complete the buildings, which 
have been erected at a cost something under 
3,0007. The ground is well chosen, rising gra- 
dually from the front, and crowned by a plan- 
tation of trees. 

The style chosen by the architect, Mr. Edward 
Holmes, of Birmingham, is Late Decorated. The 
builder is Mr, William Freeman, of Belper. 





NEW CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
ECCLES, 

Tue site of this church is contiguous to the rail- 
way station at Eccles, near Manchester. The founda- 
| tion stone was laid on the 22nd April, 1859. The 
‘schools are now approaching completion, and the 
_ church is just roofed in. The church is 41 feet wide, 
‘and 88 feet in the extreme internal length. The 
|accommodation is for about 700 persons. The 
spire is 120 feet high. The roof is open, and all 
the timbers are to be stained and varnished. The 
corbels that receive the roof principals are of 
Hollinton stone, with polished red granite shafts. 
The apse is intended for the reception of the 
organ and choir. The roof of apse is to be groined. 
On either side of the apse are vestries, one for the 
use of the minister, and the other for the deacons. 
In the rear are five class-rooms, and over them the 
school-room, 27 feet 6 inches by 55 feet. The mate- 
rials of construction are brick, with Yorkshire 
Parpoint facing, and Hollinton stone dressings. 
Mr. Peak, of Manchester, is the contractor. The 
stone work is being executed by Mr. Hollins. The 
carving is undertaken by Mr. Nicholls, of London. 
The cost is expected to be from 3,500/. to 4,000/. 
Messrs. Poulton & Woodman, of Reading, are the 
architects. 





Gas.—Great dissatisfaction exists amongst gas 
consumers at Bicester, at being charged 8s. 4d. 
per 1,000 feet. Some persons that would be large 
consumers, if the price were reasonable, are not 
consuming any; and others intimate thatif there 
is not a reduction they will discontinue burning. 
Another gas factory is spoken of. 
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STAGE SCENERY. 

Tne painting-rooms are-now in active opera- 
tion. We hear of great exertions that are being 
made, and may hope that Boxing Night will show 
us something good in the way of sound painting 
and mechanical arrangement. 

When viewing the scenes produced in our days 
on the stage, and admiring the in some cases 
artistic ability which is shown in the production 
of these fleeting pictures, which ought to, and do 
have a considerable and beneficial effect in im- 
proving the artistic taste of the community, the 
stage exhibitions of former times, and the various 
means which have led up to the present position 
of the art, should come under consideration. 

The properties of the old English miracle plays, 
or mysteries, the stage decoration of Shakspeare’s 
days, the comparatively small improvement which 
had taken place when Garrick trod the boards, are 
matters of which we havespoken recently. There 
are, however, a few additional circumstances in 
connection with this interesting subject which are 
worth mentioning. In alk. the departments of 
the fine arts we are indebted in no small degree 
to the Italians. In sculpture, painting, and 
engraving, the Italians have set the example of 
excellence ; and, in addition to these, the same 
people have, in late years, been a means; of 
spreading a taste throughout the country for 
music. 

For upwards of a ceutury; until about forty'y 
ago, the wandering Italians were the principal 
showmen of England. 
were exhibited to the public, except in the 
Tower of London, Ltaliams wandered though thes 
towns and villages-awith ‘bears of various breeds)4 
camels, dromedaries;;nonkdys, and other animals» 
the trainers of dancingnagofrartoo were-at one time 
all from the sunnyydaind. Tie.charlatanor moun} 
tebank came with his stageformed of a few plankss 
1 id upon trestles, with a painted carrvas screen at 
the back, and sometimes smaller ones at the sides: 
on which were aepiptethdragons and .other mon- 
sters. These -piptunesemndcthestaffed: reptiles 





“Punch,” has almost gone out of use. We are 
told that only two of these exhibitions are at this 
time to be met with. We noticed the other day a 
musician who had formerly accompanied “Punch,” 
playing most dismal musie on his drum and pan- 
dean pipe. His old occupation was gone, and in- 
harmonious and noisy notes failed to attract the 
notice of even the little children who were roam- 
jing close by. In days not long ago, “ Puneh ” was 
|the means of conveying wit and satire to the 








ecute some grand designs in architeeture, by the: 
encouragement he. gave to Rubens, Vandycke,; 
Holbein, and Inigo Jones, had not the state of: 
the times and the unhappy troubles in which he 
was involved totally frustrated his intentions. 

The “ Elements of Architecture” by Sir Henry 
Wotton have been highly esteemed, both at home 
aud abroad: so much was his work valued on 
aceount of its theorems, precepts, and rules, that 
they were introduced into the Latin edition of 


| unlettered multitude. 
| ‘The colossal illustrations in front of the travel- 
‘ling menageries, and exhibitions of giants, dwarfs, | and Wolfius have both eulogized it, as the best 
and other wonders, common some years ago in| edition of Vitruvius extant. This commendation 
England, were an improvement on the pictures | will be found in “ Wolfius’ Elementa Matheseos.” 
‘exhibited by the Italian mountebank; and it| According to“ Kent’s Designs,” Charles I. had 
'may be noticed that the hints of the Italians have intended to raise a structure at Whitehall, which 
in all instances been improved upon by the inge-| would have eclipsed all the modern works then 
nuity of our countrymen. | existing in Paris, or perhaps any other place, but 
The magic lantern and peep-showshave been a part only of this splendid design was executed, 
superseded by the panorama and diorama. The|in that pure taste for which Inigo Jones was 
monster dissolving views at the Polytechnic Insti- | celebrated, 
‘tution and elsewhere have completely .eclipsed| These and other works by this eminent man, 
the old attempts in this way; and theéwtage has gave rise to the introduction of Italian architec- 
} been made in some cases a great artistieiteacher. | ture in this country ; for although it is said, Hans 
We must not, however, forget thatart knowledge,} Holbein had done something towards the intro- 
at the time when the simple exhibitions of the} duction of Italian architecture, Inigo Jones must 


Vitruvius, published by John de Laet, of Amster- 
dam,—a work of such importance that Goldman. 








taus:to lbek-atwith feelmgs-of curiosity and 


great masses of the multitude;-and greategond 
}was effected by thesevexertions,: which tlaiim- 
| pnowed skill and inbelligence-wf this age have led, 


Italians were so popular, was-«foreign mers 


(contempt, . 





be considered the founder of that style in 


England. 


The want of suitable works for the instruction 
jof workmen was so much felt in England that 
“Evelyn was deputed to translate “The Parallel of 
the Five Orders,” a task, which after some delays, 


pt. 
Long before wikD animals The Adelphi Theatres-—M¥.. Webstergrin. thdyld accomplished. 
“Dead Heart,” has a part-that suits himself, and)! 


The want of suitable works was also equally 


other parts that suit.thewarieus membersef hisjfelt in. France by the workmen employed upon. 
troop. Hé Limselé: playsyvery” admirably «in itj{,public buildings there, and this gave rise to a 
and so-do:-MPi:David dV isher, Mri -Toole; and Mids} Work .bearing the title of “A Parallel of the 
Woolgar. «. TH drama:pr itingpicture} Ancient Architecture with ) the. Modern,” the 
oft the great: French iRevolution,cand«hasweweral author of whith has giyen us examples of every 
-very. strong.situations:. Mt. Websterchas-scareely)) order, supposed to hive been»accurately copied 
received.¢ enougiyh praise~ for his va the most renowned works.ef antiquity. 

before the-eurtains. Seatstefedll prices—2s. seats,| This parallel: bémg fotnd defective, orders were 
lsisseats—may be secured by a letter containing | given to Desgodetz to proceed to. Rome and mea- 
postage stamps or cash, without extra charge, and sure and delineate all that waseuseful for that 





tsa 
. 





excited the wonder and admiration of many, and it | 
is only by considering the effect which even rude | 
art has upon those who are entirely uneducated | 
in this respect, that we can estimate how valuable | 
these were. 

The peep-show and the magic lantern were | 
both introduced into England by travelling | 
Itahans. The nightly street cry of “Galante | 
show! galante show,” although now a matter of 
the past, will still be remembered by numbers who 
in childhood were delighted by the sound. In 
the days of expensive literature, when good en- 


gravings were not accessible to the multitudes, | onthe terms “Architecture,” and “ Bullding,? &e., 


you may walk into them at any period of the purpose, a task he performed in the course of a 

evening without the slightest trouble. Playgoers | few months, and his delineations being approved, 
owe him thanks. | were eventually published. 

| The introduction of Italian architecture in 

| Germany appears to have taken place earlier than 

oe |in France or England. The chiteau of Heidel- 

OP ARCHITECTURE. burg must have presented such a facade of genius 

HANS: BLOOMR. ». j; and taste as perhaps could scarcely be paralleled 

IN \@ debditigeunrticle \ofyour numbsre865,* I elsewhere ; and here may be seen, in the words of. 

obserwe some observations on Old. Writers on Labbacco, what “ war, fire, and other causes have 

Architecture,” published bet weenthe y earsr4500 reduced to their present estate.” The cities of 

amdbEGOO ; and also, ima late numberyobservyations Germany almost resemble Rome _ itself, The 

| modern Goth, the invasion of the Spaniard, and 





EARLY WRITERS AND RESTORERS 


those itinerants were valuable missionaries in dif--by Mr. Papwerth) butan neither of these artieles | the Thirty Years’ War, had brought desolation to 


fusing a certain knowledge of pictorial art. 


Tue 4do | find ang mention of the Architecture of Hansptheir very doors. 
Italians travelled with these exhibitions into mast-} Bloome,« published in English in thexyear 1660) 


, Of Rome itself, its fallen state has been well 
.eapressed by one of her own countrymen in the: 


of the countries of Europe, even into Russia, whem) undermtlw@title\of “ The Boeke of Five Collumnes 
it was far less civilized than it is at present; and, | of Architectare; called Tusean, Doriea,:Jonica, 
in parts where art knowledge is now in itstnfaney, Corimthia, and. Composita;. drawn and. counter- 
these persevering wanderers are still crying their | feited: after the «right: Symmetry and.cunning 
“ Galante show ” (galant or brave show). _Maasure of ‘Free :Masona,-gathered with ‘great 


The puppet show-men came from thgsame 


diligence by Hans Bloome, out-of Antiquitiesy dor 


folldwing words :— 


** Mas, my country! I behold the walls, 
Th® arches, columns, statues, silent towers, 
Where once our fathers dwelt. 
Butewhere is glory fled * 
I do not see the laurel or the sword 





sunny land. In Queen Anne’s days tiisexbibi+ ithe bemefic. of ‘Free. Masons, Carpenters, -Gold- 
tion was the rage of the town; and iti¢siwerth|smitha, Painters; Carvers, In-layers; Antick-Cat- 
note that the first puppets exhibited imKagland) ters, and all otheretlaitdelight to practise with 
were made to illustrate subjects similar to those: the:Compasse-and: Square.” 

of the old religious plays; the incidentssef the; Who the-editor of Bloome's Architecture was 
early history of the world, Noab’s Flood; and such | appears uncertain;: batifromsthe: initials tL. 1 Wi 
like matters, being represented. Onie<Powell, lof; appended to the prefaces havercason to. think:hé: 
Bath, however, created a revolutiominw thisavay;\ was Sir Henry Wottoun A lsoyw hetherthe author 
by making puppets of an increasedmbize, which }ofitthé* Booke of Five Collamnes ef Architecture” 
“moved” in representations which hwere«morepwaas German or not 1 cannot aseertain; but ash 
generally popular. Mr. Powell, whdknew+hows Wéttomwascambassador to Bavaria, aswell as to 
to suit the taste of the times, performed‘ Whib#.othereparts;.and(had great insigh®: inte the 
tington and his Cat ;” the drama of “ Dé. Pdustasy®;librariesethere, he aight haverdotnd the work 
“Tinaldo and Armida,” and other papular :plpysy inithateountry, and. from his lobe of~hrehitectarer 
and he made a large fortune by histmanagementu}inbendto publish lit: for the bénetit of all work-j-tinis tranabated :— 

After some time the fashion changed;and the pupe)mnen-in buildingy. I therefore conclaile. Wotton top ; TO“XROME, BURIED IN HER RUINS. 
pets, though made ever so large, wererconsidered have been thewetter forth of tliswerk,\from the» | s ! thou vainly seek’st for Rome in Rome 
ouly good enough for children and paorpeople: for »similarity of the language to that m his Elements } Babmeme; in Rome Rerself, thou wilt not find: — 
long, however, they were played in thémeigisbour. |-of Architecture ;” wherem hé.says;¢‘ Architecture} —_ Herwatis are dust, the sport of every wind, 
hood of Fleet-street and in other docalitieseto pcamwant no.commendationw here thdre arenoble | TheAventine is buried in its tomb. 

audiences similar to those for whémeth¢ «penny }men or nobleianinds?’ And: ins thepreface to: Where rose the Palatine, she lies in gloom; 
theatres are now provided. “ Romeosand Julidty” |’Bilsome's Archibevtane; “ I offer this boek as well — a be con phn 9 — 

and plays of a similar character, werenperformed:itonoble gentletem aserich ‘men, and have chosen Toamhiaheney wiemphent in ke blown. 

by the wooden actors. The parishetbdeksofRtsta spatrom that hath} himselfifto my knowledge, 

Martin’s-in-the- Fields record, under thiédate666;'| intended4if this -beaceeptable) to. set. forth the 
March 29, “ Ree. of Punchinello y* [thidiinePépet}works:of Gébistiam Serly, and:<A lberérnDiinery and 
player for his booth at Charing Crosss®21 2es6dig’.! othidr werthy: authors;’ Kec. Wid: this ipatromaw ane 


Oar fathers bore : of all thine armour robbed, 

Tit brow is naked now, thy breast shows bare; 
Alas’ what wounds, what blood, 

What pallor brought to this! 

Ou, loveliest of women ! thee 1 see, 

Td beavenand earth I call! oh, speak and say, 
Wicbronght her low as this? Yet worse; ah, me! 
Behold, her arms are wreath'd with heavy chains; 
Atbavith her hair dishevell'd, face unveil’d, 
Negiected and disconsolate, she sits 

Upon the ground, and, crouching, hides her head 
Between her knees, and weeps. 

Aye, weep!) for thou hast cause, Italia mine, 

Td conquer nations born 

Alike ‘ntidst adverse or ‘midst smiling fate.’’* 


Quevedothas also graphically described the state 
of Rémein his “ Roma sepultada en sus Ruinas,” 


The Tiberdsut remains, whose ancient wave, 
Wheresenee it wash’d a city, weeps a grave, 
Aucdaheurns the glories no one now can trace. 


- 


bs 


° aaine O Réme! -of thy vast greatness, and th ace, 
and again, 1667, June 12th, 1/. ” oe 








The Fantoccini may still be seen intthié-dayyand}iprince of great:taste, and an encourager ofiartists’}: 


the Chinese Shadows in the winter evenings; 
amusing large companies of both old and young— | 
the last lingerings of the puppets: The Italian boy, 


ismleo uncertain, unless-it might: bé-Charlesl.; a 


und learned men, and whom Sir Henry has pane- 
gyrized rather enthusiastically. 
It is: certain, Charles I. had intended: to ex- 


Albthatewas firm has fled, and only now 

Eiidures; the fleeting passing river flow. 
Previously to the revival of literature in Italy, 
Rome had been slumbering over her ruins, andi 
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peers 


with his board and figures danced upon a string, 
is not now seen in London; and even our old friend 





* “The Lament of Giacomo Leopardi over the Misfor-) 
tines of Italy, her past Glory, and her present Weakness,’* 








* Page 577, ante. 
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the cloister had scarcely preserved any note of 
what ignorance had destroyed. At length italy 
awoke from her long dream, and some revival of 
arts and sciences took place. Palladio, Scamiozzi, 
and Labbacco appear to have been foremost in the 
restoration of architecture, and Venice arose bear- 
ing unequivocal marks of the revival of architec- 
ture, but in a style different from the architecture 
of Rome. The Grecian style seems to have ‘been 
almost unknown, although Venice was in’ the 
vicinity of those parts; but the Grecian, beavtifal 
in itself, was now unsuited to. the requiremeritstof 
houses, palaces, and an emporium of commerce, 
The Roman did not suit their purpose exclusively.y 
They therefore made use of such parts of the 
Roman architecture as suited their purpose, with: 
the addition of arches, arcades, piazzas, loggias, 
balconies, and other parts better adapted ‘tox @ 


state of civilization and domestic requirements; 
by these means arose a style which, by degrees, | 
insinuated itself into all Italy, into Germany, | 


France, and finally into England. 
HENRY AUSTEN. 











ON THE PORCES USED IN AGRICULTURE. 


“AT'the Society of Arts, on the 7th instant, a| 


very able and philosophical, as well as practical, 


paper on this subject was read by Mr. J. C. Mor- | 


ton,;-who is himself to some extent an agricul- 
turist. Of the numerous practical details into | 
which he entered we cannot speak ; but we shall 
endeavour to give some idea of the paper in an 
abstract ‘of its more general features and results. 

"The three forces to which I shall refer,| re- 
marked the author in the outset, are stéam- 


power, horse-power, and manual labour. © Hach | 
of'them has employment in our present Enzlish | 


agriculture, and one object of this paper ijs to 
point out the extensive fields open, especially to 


the first and last of them, in the agriculture: of | 
the future. For there are three classes whder | 
which all the operations of the farm may be | 


arranged, and they correspond exactly to’ tirese 
threé forces which we have at our command. ' 

‘In the first; where the greatest uniformity of | 
process obtains, the greatest power is needed,,and 


under our control for their performance, and jthis 
class ‘of operations increases in extent and in 
importance with almost every permanent imprbve- | 
ment of the land, i.e., with everything which | 
tends'to the uniformity of its condition. Inj the 
secohd’'class‘as*mucli force is needed ; but rocky 
subsoil, awkward hedgerows, crooked roads, and 
scattered produce, interfere with any possibility 
of uniform procedure. Some machinery, more 
pliable than cranks and-rods, is needed by which 
‘tocarry out ‘the purpese of ‘the mind, and kere, 
‘therefore, it must work by means of the teachable 
‘and powerful horse. This class“of operations 
diminishes in-extent-and importance with every 


“permanent “improvement of the soil, ¢.c., with 


‘every removal of those obstacles to whicli I have 
referred. “In the third class the care and cultivation 
‘of individual life, vegetable and animal, are» con- 
‘cerned :no-great power:is* needed, but theré-is 


“need forthe constant and immediate exereisi: of 


‘the will, varying, it may be, at every successive’ 


~moment,and: here; ‘therefore, the human mind 


can work only by its most perfect “instrumerit— 
the human hand. It is plain that everything by 
which on the one hand land is brought to a 
uniform condition, and by which, on the other, 
the quantity of its living produce is increased, will 
extend the first and last of these three fields of 
agricultural operations, and will diminish ‘the 
necessity of employing horses. 


The forces.used in agriculture, thus considered, 


form therefore a very extensive subject, and it is 
only two orithree illustrative remarks under each 
of these several aspects of it that can be mjde 
within the hour. 
In the first place, then, let me.attempt a mere 
particular comparison of steam power, horse power, 


and land power for the cheap performance of mere | 


labour. :An ordinary 10-horsqpower lecomotive 


particulars have been kindly given to me, did not | 
exceed 5d. per horse for each of the working hours | 
of the year. Those farms employ 282 horses, and 
they cost for food, for depreciation of value and 
saddlers’ and blacksmiths’ bills, 7,815/. a-year; their 
implements need 870/. a-year to keep them good ; 
and the ploughmen and boys employed about them 
cost 4,241/. a-year in wages,—about 13,000/. in 
all,»ori@6/. per horse per annum ; and, supposing 
thatithere are 2,500 working hours in the year, 
‘this:is rather less than 5d. per horse per hour. 
Besides ‘this, the estimated expense of Fowler’s 
rengine’was} I ‘believe, excessive, and the nominal 
pibPit was certainly below theactual force at 
F hitit could be worked with the estimated | 





stock ; we have two crops of fattened sheep and 
cattle where formerly we had one, and each 
supplies a double quantity of meat. But, what- 
ever the explanation be, the fact is certain that 
the use of steam power on a farm is a part of 
that system which, in agriculture, employs most 
labourers. 

Agriculture is, in fact, experiencing the truth 
taught in the history of all other manufactures— 
that machinery is, in the long run, the best friend 
ofithealabourer. This truth istanghteven more 
impressively by a review of agriculture generally, 
than’ it is by the case of any individual farm. Here 
are we, twenty-one millions of people, preducers 
and-consumers, living in this island, om a great 


quantity of coal consumed; for, of thirty engines /fanm, whichwe may, by the help of such statistics 
‘tried at Chester, only one consumed the 11 Ibs. of }asrwepessess, describe as nearly 19,000,000 arable 
coal per hour for every horse power produced, | acres; ahd probably nearly as much grass;employ- 


which is the consumption named for Fowler’s en- 
gine, and the majority did not consume more than 
6 to 8 lbs. during that time. 

Let us now estimate the cost of manual labour | 
engaged in what I call mere work, i. e., where the | 
least degree of skill is called for. I have four 
facts in illustration of this point. These four cases 
indicate the mere force of a man at a cost of say 
3d. an hour, as equal to a lift of 250, 330, 500, and | 





ing as farm labour, in-door and out, about 950,000 
men and 120,000 women, besides 300,000 lads and 


| 70,000 girls, or averaging them by their probable 


wages, as has been done before, let us say equal in 
all to 1,150,000 men, or one to every 17 acres of 
arable, and nearly as much pasture. We feed and 


| use some’ 1,500,000 horses, of which probably 
| 800,000 are*strictly for farm purposes. “Weare 


annually inventing and manufacturing labour- 


370 lbs. per minute; the two former being cases} saving machines at an extraordinary rate, and 
where the load has to be detached as well as lifted, | every year‘at least 10,000 horses areadded to the 
and the third being performed under the influence | agricultural steam-power of the cowntry, certainty 
of good harvest fare. | displacing both animals and men to someextent. 
But now compare this even in the best case with | We have taken the flail out of the hand of ‘the 
the duty of the’steam engine, or 33,000 lbs. 1 foot | labourer, and the reaping-hook is going ; om many 
high per minute for 3d. an hour, and compare it | a farm he no longer walks between the handles ‘of 
with the actual average performance of the horse, | the plongh—he no longer sows the seed—he does 
16,000 Ibs. lifted 1 foot per minute for 5d. an hour. | but a portion of the hoeing and the harvestine— 
In order, at the best rate named, to do the work | and yet, so far from being able to dispense with 
of the steam engine, sixty-six men would be | his assistance, he is more in demand than ever. 
required at a cost, not of 3d. but of more than 15s.| Within the past ten years upwards-of 40,000 
per hour ; and, in order to do the work of the horse, | horse-power has been added to the forees used-in 
thirty-two men would be needed at a cost of 8s. | agriculture in steam alone. ‘If I may single out 
instead of 5d: an hour. It is plain that if we can | Messrs. Clayton & Shuttleworth ‘of Lincoln, 'Gar- 


| of steam power for its performance, there is an 


take much of the mere labour of the farm out of | 
the hands of the labourer, and put it into the hands | 


enormous amount of saving to be made in the cost 


| of agricultural production. It is plain that it is 
a purely mechanical force, acting through levers, | 
wheels, and pullies, is in this»way sufficiently | 


mere folly in the labourer to think that, as regards 
the mere labour of the land, he can compete with 


| either steam power or with horse power. It is in 


the cultivation not so much of mere strength of 
body as of skill and intelligence that the safety of | 
the labourer lies, and in his capability of education 
he is perfectly secure. 

As the matterat present stands, then, and con- 
fining ourselves to that large and increasing class 
of operations in which the power required is great 
and the process almost uniform, aud looking only 
to the cost per unit of work done, we have seen 
that steam power stands decidedly first in the 
race, horse power is a tolerably good second, and | 
the agricultural labourer is literally nowhere. 

Is it not a remarkable thing, however, that 
agriculture, which was once wholly the work of 
men’s hands, but which has long since given up 
the tillage of the soil, and the carriage of the | 
manure, and the sowing of the seed, and three- 
fourths of the hoeing of the crops to be accom- 
plished by the horse,—which has latterly given up 
the thrashing of the grain and the cutting of its 
straw to be effected by steam-power,—which is 
rapidly abandoning the work of reaping to the 
former and of cultivation to the latter, should 
nevertheless require more labourers than ever ?— 
that steam being first, and horse-power second, 
and the agricultural labourer nowhere in the race, 
considering the three merely as economical pro- 
ducers of power, the last should nevertheless be 
wanted more than ever? 

The explanation lies in this: that agriculture 
is more and more becoming the work of intelli- 
gence and skill as well as power—those parts of 
its processes, where intelligence and skill are 
wanted, are becoming a larger portion of the 
whole. Cultivation is more»perfectly performed, 
und over a greater extent.of land—the crops 
cultivated require more laboursand are more pro- 
| ductive—the «stock ..consuming ~ them is pro- 


agricultural engine will, acceding to the’ Chester: portionally larger: and: needs proportional attend- 


jadges*ofithe work done by Powler’s steam plough 
there;:eost in coals and oilwwhd water and attead- 
ance; ahd tear and wear ofépiplement and engine, 
bntvexcluding interest:on eapatal employed, nearly 
46s: a.day, or about 466dimié hour, which is 5}d. 
petuxhour:for each nomizialihorse power exerted ; 
butgmd ithe real forcevsemérted is more often that 
of@@cherses: in thevease@ thf al 10-horse power n- 
g@ineywe: must reajly diviidlthis by’ 2nd all 
uced horse-powerrweith 8d. per hou. 

Now the cost of horse labour on twenty-one farms 

intidifferent parts of this country, of which the 


‘ance. Probably»edch acre: caltivated in 1759 
| employed more ‘manual labour in its caltivation 
ithen than each aere caltivated:mew ; but how 
| many more aeres are there under:éaltivation now 
than then ? BRack-bushel of wheategrewndialf a 
century agonimvelved soi much mordalabontithen 
that 8s: wa¢ithe lowestp price atviwhiclitit<eould 
be grown ‘with: profit ; but. how smapymmore | 
bushels ._pervaere dees land upon amaverage yield 
at present? Each Ib. of beef and mutton cost | 
more in wages thirty years ago than now; but | 
we have: a double and triple sterevof: food for 





rett of Saxmundham, Hornsby of ‘Grantham, 
tansome of Ipewich, and Tuxford of: Boston, they 
alone are furnishing 10,000 horse-power ammually 


| to the farmer. » Messrs. Tuxford, among ‘the’ fitst 


to start the locomotive agricultural steam-engime, 


|inform me that for the earliest suggestion ‘ofrit 


they-are indebted to Mr. John Morton, of Glou- 
cestershire, then egent to the late Karl of Dueie, 
who twenty years ago recommended thent:toupat 
these little engines upon wheels, thus foreseeing 
the fitness of these powers made lecomotive:to 
the circumstances of English agriculture. Messrs. 
tansome, of Ipswich, were, I believe, the earkiest 
to receive the commendations and ‘the prisessof 
the Agricaltural Society of England® fortheir 
engines, and now the leading mamaufacturermf 
them, Messrs. Clayton, of Lincoln, send out:temof 
them each week, or 4;000-horse-power pesannwnt. 

Of reapers, again, since 1851, Burgese &iKey 
have sold upwards of 1,900 of their improved 
M‘Gormack’s.reaper, of which 77) were: sald bast 
year ; and they now: hold’ four times*as many 
orders as they did twelve months: ago. « fpess- 
kills: have sold 5000f :Bell’s reaper, :andyS80@20f 
Hussey’s ; «Messrs. Dray have soldv80Q:0f their 
improved {Hussey’s reaper ;"Messrs. Garret tsdanve 
sold 600 of |Hussey’s ;. 250 0f\Wood’s cleverilitétle 
reaper were sold dust» year; and: thes Cuthh- 
berts, of Bedale; who have just begun ‘themmnu- 
facture of their equally clever machine, seld kOO 
before last harvest, and could have sold four: timms 
as many. In all, probably 4,000 reaping machines 
were at work last harvest, capable of cutting 
more in a day than 40,000 labouring men, and 
yet there never was such @# harvest as the last for 
the difficulty of procuringsharvest men. Notwith- 
standing all this additin.to the forces and the 
machinery of agricetture, more labourers than 
ever are required, amduasumore labourers are not 
forthcoming, wages‘isise. TWhus the increase of 
steam-engines andransiciaimes: need create no fear 
for the agricultural Jdabourer. 

If fears and lamestationsichave any place at all, 
it is in behalf of ‘thenmasters rather than of their 
men. The labouringtfexcein agriculture is better 
paid than it usedstodbe. 

Tens of thousataisybfameresichave been this 
autumn ploughedworedrktd byteteam. 

That the serviees>fithedabourer will more and 
more require ‘the woisbismieirm df skill with mere 
force, and that dalapgenmuimbeotof well-qualitied 
men is beingy ahdvwilbdheparebdéid, seems plain. 
That horse-powervwil bdbalidjiplaeed by steam at 


least two-fifths, biebieve aumdgms ‘there are now 


at least -800;000) dhherseswaskdngpon our farms, 
there is scope enongif formamn y-years to:come for 
all our agricalturat mechanics. 

The grand result will, no ddwbt, be a continual 
increase of produce and-fentality. 
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The Tom) of John Bunyan, in Bunhill-fields Burial«ground. 


FRAIL, in comparison, as are all earthly records, | 
even those of the most ambitious description, we 
cannot but wonder at the fewness of the memorials 
of one century which are left to the end of tlic 
next. The sure hand of time, the never-ceasing 
change of fashions and feelings lead to the dec: 
or removal of things which were looked upon by | 
those who raised them as substantial and lasting. | 

When we wander now into the metropolitan 
cemeteries and view the sharply polished stones, 
the deeply cut inscriptions, it is difficult to | 
imagine that in about a century’s time, the bulk | 
of those loving records will, according to the | 
general order of things, have passed away. Many | 
who placed expensive gravestones, or erected what | 
they thought to be substantial houses, a century | 
or two ago, little fancied that they would so soon | 
have become unsuitable and dilapidated; and | 
when looking at those costly and seemingly solid 
buildings which are springing up in so many parts | 
of the City and elsewhere, who can say whether or | 
not before the year 2,000 shall have arrived they | 
may have been removed and replaced by others | 
more in conformity with the ideas of that age? 

It is curious to examine the sepulchral monu- 
ments of different ages which are to be met with in 
this country,—the substantial and elegant records 
of the period of the Roman occupation—a few frag- 
ments of Danish work—richly cut stones of the 
Saxon days, and stones incised with crosses and 
other devices of various dates — monumental 
brasses, and sculptured and painted effigies. 
Notwithstanding this variety, it may be remarked 
that the memorials raised in memory of the | 
dead by the great mass of the people in ancient | 
times have long since perished. 

Those who glance at the graveyards of most | 
parts of England and Scotland, will notice that 
the headstones commenced at the top with cherubs, 
hour-glasses, the skull and cross-bones, and other 
emblems of mortality which have been so much in 
use for nearly 200 years, are rapidly going to 
decay, and will (so far as the ornamentation is | 
concerned) soon be illegible. We have, therefore, in | 
the spirit of “Old Mortality,” copied a fewexamples | 
into our pages, as a record of a style of art, such | 
as it is, which was long and generally used; and | 
also as a means of contrast between the taste of | 
that and other periods. 





The Tomb of Thomas Hood, Kensal.green, 





GRAVEYARD SCULPTURE. 


















































The Tim's of Joseph Hume, Kensal-green. No. 1. Na, 2. 


) Fig. 1 was much in use during the first quarter 
of the present century, and more lately, though 
| the ornament which induced the semicircular pro- 
| jection at the top was discontinued, the projection 
was retained as in fig. 2. 

The tomb of Hogarth, the painter, and that of 
famous John Bunyan, are characteristic examples 
of a more ambitious description of graveyard 
memorials. 

At about the beginning of the present century 
the occupation of the head-stone carver was gone, 
although previously a skilful professor of the art 
was to be found in most towns and districts. The 
oblong tombs, instead of having the rounded 
Italian forms, were made square and plain ; and as 
regards the upright stones, although the general 
outline and proportion were kept, the ornamentad 
work was entirely given up. 

The contrast between these monuments of the 
better class, and those which are now in use in the 
modern cemeteries, is favourable to the latter. A 
; purer taste is evident both in the general propor- 
‘tion and details. The granite and other durable 

materials which in consequence of the increased 
facilities for conveyance, can now be had at a 
moderate cost, are an advantage, and some of the 

simple granite monuments, backed by foliage, 
have an excellent effect. 
We have given the granite tomb of the late 

Joseph Hume, in Kensal-green Cemetery, and 
those in memory of J. C. Loudon, the author of 
“The Encyclopedia of Cottage Architecture,” and 
Thomas Hood, who sang “The Song of the 
Shirt.” 

We have in a former paper mentioned the great 
durability of some descriptions of slate for monu- 
mental purposes: it has, however, a cold and un- 
pleasing appearance, and when we notice how the 
most durable kinds of stone rapidly decay in 
this climate, particularly near large populations, it 
seems strange that bronze has been so little used 
in the graveyard monuments of the famous men of 
the present age, whose memory it is desired to pre- 
serve. The dulness of inscription in brass has been 
objected to. It would not, however, lead to great 
expense to get metal-plates electro-gilt, and then 
the lettering would tell out, and such works 
would be not only durable, but would also har- 
monize well with almost any description of stone. 








f ROBERT SifIRKEE 
5 ACADEMICIAN 
el Of THE ROYAL ACADEMY 





Hogarth’s Toms, in Chiwick Churchyard, To.nls af Robert Smirke, R.A. and of J. C. Loudom 
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CHURCH ON THE BANKS OF LAKE HURON, 


CHURCH ON THE BANKS OF LAKE 
HURON, CANADA, erected, is Mr. T. C. Sorby, of Florence-street, 
THE accompanying engraving represents aj} Islington. 
church recently erected in Canada, on the banks | —= 
of Lake Huron, for a small and sc: attered congre- Ss = 
gation, who were much in want of a permanent | POWDER MILLS. 








CANADA,——Mr. T. C. Sorpy, Arcuitecr 


| whose designs and specification the church was | is a less frequent cause of explosion than ignition 


ab extra, occasioned by the carelessness of work- 


| men, rendered indifferent to risk by long habit, 

j and “emboldened by impunity. Dr. Faraday, in 
| his comments on this plan, approves it as adapted 
| to cut off one class of risks, and so to remove the 


place wherein to meet for public worship. Some| AT the ordinary meeting of the Manchester! point of danger further off, and also as not likely 


time since they determined to erect a small and | Philosophical Society, held November 29th, Mr. | 


to deteriorate the quality of the powder immersed 


simple structure which should meet their wants, | F. O. Ward; laid before the society a plan of his|in the protective atmosphere. He points out, 
and harmonize alike with their tenets and the| for diminishing the liability of powder-mills to| however, as a source of danger usually unsus- 


surrounding country, and come within the means | | explosion, and referred to a correspondence be- | 
at their disposal. The church consists of a nave, | tween himself and Dr. Faraday on the subject. | 


| pected, the possibility of the ignition of the gun- 
|powder dust which collects on the beams of 


52 feet long by 25 feet wide, and 36 feet in height |The plan in, question consists in supplying, to| powder mills, and by which, he believes, explo- 
to the under side of the ridge ; a north transept, in| those portions of powder-mills in which the | sions may be originated, as well as by the heating 
which is a room set apart for general purposes, | powder is treated dry, an atmosphere incapable of | of the grains actually under trituration in the 
such as the fabrication of tea for oc casional | supporting combustion—preferably carbonic acid | mill. Mr. Ward, in reply to Dr. Faraday, recog- 
tea meetings, and containing the boilers for the | gas,—so as to, obviate the danger of explosion so | nizes the partial nature of the security ‘afforded 
heating apparatus. Over this room is placed a_/ far as it arises from chances of ignition ab extra, |by the proposed plan, but lays stress on the 





small organ. The lower part of the tower is| as by the spark from a workman’s pipe, of which | 
used as a vestry, and is 9 feet 6 inches square.| an example wes cited. The danger of explosions 
The turret at the angle carries off the smoke| from the liberation of oxygen from the powder 
from the heating apparatus, and is to the| itself, by friction or otherwise, would, of course, 
top of the vane 75 feet. The architect, from/remain; but this, the author inclines to believe, 


‘fact that it appears adapted to eliminate all 
the risks of the sieve, ~-reles except those 
which are inherent in the nature of the mate- 
rial operated on and therefore essentially in- 
curable. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 


A spEciaz general meeting of the subscribers 
tothis Association, was held on Monday last, in 
the rooms of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
teots,:9, Conduit-street, Bond-street, to receive 
the:report of the committee upon the state of the 
funds, .and. generally upon the. affairs of the 
society, in conformity with the resolution passed 
at-the special general meeting held on the 23rd 
of. last month. 

Mr. I’Anson oceupied the chair. Mz. Lightly 
(the honorary secretary) read the report of the 


committee, which represented that the financial | 


position of the undertaking was most satisfactory ; 


sible for them to eontinue their present system 
without the exhibition ; but they might go back 
to what Mr. Hanson h:d stated in the Builder to 
have been’ the original ‘intention, namely, for the 
Association to procure’ first-class negatives, and 
distribute the prints: to their subscribers. This 
could not have been done in the first instance, but 
it might now be possilile for the committee to 
come to some arrangernent to secure the best 
negatives, leaving it t) some person of high 
standing as a photographer or an architect to 
deeide what sum should: be paid for them. He 
merely threw this out as a suggestion, which it 
might be possible to carry out now that they had 
no pecuniary difficulties to contend with. 

Mr. Bury repudiated having any hostile feeling 








Mr. Hanson seconded the motion, which met 
with the hearty approval of the meeting. 

The Chairman, in returning thanks for .the 
compliment, said it would afford him much grati- 
fication to do all in his power. to promote. the 
interests of the Association. 
| Some formal business was disposed of, and the 
| vacancies in the committee having been filled up 
| a8 recommended, the proceedings terminated with 

a vote of thanks to. Mr. I’Anson for presiding. 





THE CASUAL POOR’ OF LONDON, 
In the huge population which crowds this me- 
tropolis it cannot be denied that there exists, 
notwithstanding all the wealth and wonderful 






















bat that, in order to meet objections which had 
been made against the trading character of the 


Association, it was recommended that for the! 


future the photographers should be paid for the 
prints, and that a small per centage should be 
charged to meet the cost of distributing them to 
subscribers, and the other incidental expenses of 
the Association. It was also recommended that, 
in.cases where subscribers might be dissatisfied 
with the prints forwarded to them, the committee 
should bé empowered to examine the same (if 
returned within thirty days); and in cases where 
the complaints were well founded to return the 
money paid, and to deduct the same from the 
photographer. The report coneluded by recom- 
mending that Mr. Tite should be requested to 
accept the office of president, and Mr. J’Anson 
that of treasurer ; and that the vacancies in the 
committee be filled up by the election of the 
follewing. gentlemen ;—Messrs. Penrose, W. 


Barges, (. Fowler, jun., Hayward, T..H. Lewis, | 


J.-Norton, O. Hansard, G. E. Street, Whichcord, 
G,. Morgan, and J. P. St. Aubyn. 


Mr..Fowler, jun., the report was received. 

The balance-sheet from the 1st of January to the 
30th of November last was then put in. It showed 
that the total receipts had been 1,0697., and the ex- | 
penditure -9577., leaving a cash-balance of 1122, | 
from which, however, some small liabilities were 
to be deducted. The property and assets of the 
Association (including the balance of 112/.) were 
returned at 442/., and it was estimated that, after 
deducting every liability, the Association would 
bé in possession of property of the value of about 
3307. | 

Mr. Hayward inquired as to the nature of the | 
assets, and in what manner the value had been} 
ascertained. 

Mr. Hesketh replied that the estimate was a} 
rough one, and that the property of the Asso- | 
ciation included about 1,500 photographs, a few | 
negatives, portfolios, exhibition screens, gold mould- | 
ing, packing-cases, and such matters, which would | 

rmecessary for future exhibitions. Many of the} 
plsitographs were very fine, and of undoubted | 

Mt:-Hayward expressed his satisfaction at the | 
report; and observed that when he ventured to 
state, at the last meeting, that the society was ina 
flourishing condition, and that its great success | 
had, in a manner, encumbered it, he was met with | 
an observation from Mr. Bury,-that, so far from | 
their being in a prosperous position, there were | 
héavy liabilities to be discharged. Now, it did 
not.appear, from the report or balance-sheet, that 
there was.anything like insolvency to be. appre- 
hended; and. he was of opinion that, if they had 
only. 802. worth of assets instead of 330/., there 
would be no ground for the insinuation that they 
were not solvent. Some of the expenditure en- 
tailed at the commencement of their operations 
would..not be required again, and he had no 
doubt that in future years their expenses would 
be..materially diminished.. He owned, however, 
that.it seemed to him somewhat singular that the 
exhibition had not paid its own expenses, as the 
receipts. were but 107/., while the expenditure on 
aceount of rent, lighting, Xc., amounted to 1371, 
He questioned whether it would be desirable to 
continue the public exhibition if the receipts 
were not sufficient to meet the disbursements. 

Mz.. Hesketh said that the working expenses 
next.year would be materially reduced, and re- 
minded. the: meeting that there were many ex- 
penses: to be.defrayed, in addition to the cost of 
the. photographs. There was, for instance, the 
e of distributing the prints over all parts 
of. England, Ireland, and Scotland. With regard 
to.theexhibition, it was quite true that the balance 
was..on the wrong side; but. the reason was that 
subscribers were admitted without payment. to 
the:exhibition and lectures, and also provided 
with gratuitous catalogues. With reference to 


towards the Association, to which he said he had | display of property, an immense amonnt of dis- 
| been the largest subseriber, and expressed a hope | tress and poverty; privation so great that it cam 
that it would be carried: on with success under | be scarcely estimated by those who have not been 





its new auspices. He wished, however, to defend 
himself against a personaliattack which had been 


made against him by a correspondent in the | 


Builder, and which he wa} bound to declare was 


characterized by a singular absence of truth. He | 
had been charged by that correspondent (who | 


was the honorary secretary of the Association), 
with having made an erroneous statement at the 
last meeting of subscribers. The statement 
which he (Mr. Bury) made; and he was prepared 
to assert its accuracy, was, that in 1858, the 
Association was in debt tc the extent of 2002. 
and he distinctly remembered that.at a meeting 
held at Mr. Hesketh’s Roonis, three members said 
to him, ‘“‘ We are in a nice mess—there is more 
than 300/. owing.” Mr. Hesketh subsequently 


| admitted the fact.* 


Mr. Lightly disclaimed having made any per- 
sonal attack on Mr. Bury: all he had done was 


| to make, through the medium of the Builder, a 


On the motion of Mr. Hayward, sceonded: by | 


counter statement; and hé hoped he had done 
so in a moderate and gentlemanlike manner, 

Mr. Hesketh said he had never admitted a 
deficiency of 200/., for the best reason in the 
world, that he did not believe it to have existed. 
The fact was, he was very busy at the time 
preparing for the exhibition, and had no leisure 
to attend to the question. 

The Chairman deprecated ‘any discussion upon 
matters which did not affect the question before the 
chair, namely, the reception cf the balunce-sheet. 

Mr. Fowler, jun., then moved that the report be 
adopted. He was of opiniow that an exhibition 
was absolutely necessary forthe interests of the 
Association, and if it could be obtained at so 
trifling a cost as 30/. (being the difference be- 
tween 107/. receipts and 13//. expenditure), all 
he could say was that he thouyht it very moderate 
indeed. 

Mr. James seconded the motion. 

Mr. Hayward said he did, not wish it to be 
understood that he objected:to the. exhibition : 
all he meant to convey was his surprise that the 
receipts had not met the expenditure. He believed, 
however, that next year the receipts would meet 
the expenditure. 

Mr. Hesketh said it should be borne in mind 
that a great number of their: subscribers—many 
hundreds—had been gratified ky gratuitous admis- 
sion to the exhibition and the lectures. 

A desultory conversation ensued on the subject 


| of the exhibition, a suggestion |iaving been thrown 


out whether it might not be clesirable to confine 
it entirely to the subscribers; but eventually a 


strong and general: vpinion wasexpressed that the | 


exhibition was a most desirable feature in the 
scheme, and ought to be continued. 

The report and balance-sheet were themadopted 
nem. con. 

On the motion of Mr. Hesketh, Mr. Tite, M.P., 
was. unanimously elected president, the chairman 
remarking that he augured the happiest results 
from the conneetion of the honcurable gentleman 
with the Association, as he was not only an eminent 
and aceomplished architect, but a liberal patron of 
architectural associations and a first-rate man 
of business. 

Mr. Lightly moved that Mr: I’Anson be. re- 
quested to accept the office of treasurer. 





* Mr. Bury has addressed a letter jto us to the same 
effet. In it he further says: ‘‘ As to the balance of 
391. 7s. in favour of the Society in Apri, 1859, I must state 
that half the accounts.on the sheet la'd befere me as one 
of the auditors were estimates by wh:ch I had no means 
of knowing the real liabilities or what the debts might be 
at the end of the year. : 

I trust I may be allowed a space fcr this explanation 
when my only desire-has been to know the amount of the 
debts, to have them honestly paid, and above all things to 
have the subscribers faithfally treated by giving them 
what then they had a right to expect fcr their payments ; 
and that they were not quite so satisfied may be inferred 
from the statements of accounts, The receipts of the first 
year amounted to 1,706/.17s. 11d., and the second year to 
8472; 58.1” } 





the. working in future years, it would be impos- 


| by duty called to investigate and endeavour to 
relieve it. This has always been to a greater or 
less extent an evil in all large communities: it 
was so in the Scripture times, and as far back as 
history records: it is the same in the present day 
in all countries, and amongst all peoples. The 
great cities of the United States, the sites of 
many of which little more than a century ago 
were lonely forests or waste places, have in too 
many instances become blemished with a large 
proportion of misery and vice. The increased 
value of the land for commercial purposes. has 
driven the working. population and the poorer 
classes into tenements as bad as those which unfor- 
tunately exist in London; and it seems next to @ 
, certainty that, without the use of very vigorous 
| measures, some terrible pestilence will be: the 
result. 

Bad as may be-the condition of other cities, 
these must not be considered as excuses for our 
own neglect or imperfeetions: they should rather 

| be considered as warnings, and as a means. of 
stimulating us to endeavour to set an example 
in those arrangements which will have the effect 
of promoting the health and social position of the 
masses of the community who are in circumstances. 
which need care, to prevent as far as possible the 
demoralizing effects of pauperism and its enormous 
expense.* Pauperism will not, however, be made 
to decline by ill treatment in the workhouses; 
but rather by attention to those causes which have 
led the larger proportion to become a public 
burden. 

We are constantly hearing of cases of young 
girls and others who have been brought before 
the magistrates in a state of destitution,owing to 
their being deprived of parents, or some other 
cause; and yet but few of these occurrences are 
| heard of by the public. Young girls just verging 
| on womanhood are driven by unfortunate circum- 

stances into the public streets, exposed to every 
| temptation, and, in a manner, forced to crime by 
the most pinching poverty: houseless and hungry 
| they apply for assistance to the parish, andvare 
bandied like a shuttlececk from. one: district to 
‘another by those who are experienced in staving 
off these claims.. Now it would undoubtedly be 
better and cheaper (to take low ground) to gather 
up these unprotected children and endeavour to 
| rear them to provide for themselves, and to be no 
' burden to others: and it would be well if imme- 
| diate provision were made to afford proper pro- 
tection to young wanderers, who are placed in 
| such a condition. 
It is shown that the system of providing wards 


| 


| 


for the reception of casual paupers, as. at present 


'managed, does not. work well.. Some parishes 


| altogether repudiate the relief of this class of the 


| poor, and make no provision; and the consequence 
lis, that in the parishes where the management 
'is more humane, the poor are driven .to them, 
land an unfair amount. of expense falls there. 
|The cost of providing three.or four places of 
| refuge in the metropolis, supported in propor- 
tion by all the parishes, would be only trifling; 
and this has been adwised by some of the best 
and most. experienced of the overlookers of the 
London poor. If those places. were opened, and 
presided over by persons. of ability, firmness, and 
kindness, the police would know where to pass 
needful cases to. It would be seen in what way 
the charitable, reformatery, and other institutions, 
hospitals, workhouses, <c., which exist, might be 
made useful in their various districts. Impostors, 
and those who are now. the. chief trouble in cone 
rection with the.casual wards, would .by means 
of this central provision, be discovered, and ex. 
posed to what would be to them the punishment.of 





* It was proved before one of. the Metropolitan magi- 
strates the other day that:a strong able-bodied man, not 
yet arrived at the prime of life, had cost his. parish more 
than 1,000, 
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ork, which would be equivalent to any benefit re- 
ceived. Probably such an arrangement would 
be an advantage to most parishes; and it would 
prevent the disgrace, in this rich metropolis, of 
persons perishing in the streets from cold or 
want, and would be the means of saving many 
from the very depths of distress, and placing 
them in the way of earning an honest livelihood. 
If the parish authorities cannot agree on this 
point, it should have the consideration of Par- 
liament at once. 








SCULPTURE. 





sisted of sixty gentlemen: these sixty vestry- 
men had the power to elect one of their body 
to represent them at the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and they had done him the honour to 
elect him as their representative at that board, 
and thus it was that he had been selected to 
represent the parish that day. He viewed the 
ceremony they were then engaged in as an im- 
portant point in the municipal history of Chelsea ; 
alluding to the numerical growth of the inha- 
bitants of the place, whom he hoped soon to 
see possess their own Parliamentary representa- 
tive. He could not refrain from adverting 
to the obligation the vestry was placed under 





Last week Mr. Richard Westmacott, R.A., deli- | 
vered a lecture before the Society of Fine Arts, in | 
the theatre of the Royal Institution, Liverpool, on | 
“Sculpture.” 
was not properly understood if it were looked upon | 
only in an objective point of view—such as the | 
making of figures or models—for that was a very | 
low estimate to take of that art. ' 


to Lord Chelsea, in his having freely granted 
them the present site of the building. He hoped 
that the proposed hall would be a credit to the 


Mr. Westmacott said, sculpture | parish, and that he would soon see convened 





four openings being each 242 feet. The Chepstow 
Bridge has a span of 306 feet, besides three side 
spans of 100 feet each. The Boyne Viaduct has 
one lattice span of a clear width of 264 feet, and 
two side spans of 138 feet 8 inches each. The 
Newark Dyke Bridge, the largest example of 
Warren's trussed girders, has a span of 240 feet 
6 inches. Several of the tubular bridges erected 
by E. Gouin & Co., of Paris, over the Garonne, 
the Lot, the Tarn, &c., have spans of 80 métres, 
or 262 feet. The Spey Viaduct, on the Inverness 
and Aberdeen Junction Railway, consists of a pair 
of box girders of a clear span of 230 feet. The 
tubular bridge at Brotherton has a span of 225 
feet. The greatest timber span in a railway 
bridge, and now, indeed, the widest timber span 
in existence, is one of 275 feet, that of the Gascade 
Bridge on the New York and Erie Railway, in 











within its walls an audience even as large as the 
present. 


the United States. The Market-street (highway) 


| Bridge, formerly crossing the Schuylkill, at Phila- 
Messrs. Hanbury and Byng next addressed | 
The great the assembly, and expressed the pleasure they | whilst a timber span of 390 feet, the widest ever 


delphia, U.S., had a timber span of 340 feet ; 


value of art was to express ideas ; and, when people felt in taking part in the ceremony, and their attempted in that material, was constructed by 
took up art, not with any fixed principle, but willingness to carry out the wish of the Chelsea John Grubenmann over the Limmat, in Germany, 
merely as a mode of gratifying the senses, it portion of their constituencies to possess a Par-/| in 1794, and was burnt shortly afterwards by the 


tumbled down, because there was no firm founda- 
tion on which it could rest. Sculpture must be 


considered in a very much higher point of view the following document :—“ This building, the | States. 


liamentary representative for themselves. 
Mr. Charles Lahee (the vestry clerk) then read 


| French troops. 


Railway bridges, with timber 
spans of 250 feet, are not uncommon in the United 
The great railway bridge across the 


than that of giving pleasure merely, for in fact it foundation-stone of which was laid by the Right | Mississippi River at Rock Island has five timber 
gave us the history of civilization and its effect on Hon. Lord Viscount Chelsea, on the 12th day of spans of 250 feet each, besides three others of 150 
the human mind to an extent which no other art December, in the year of our Lord one thousand feet. The bridge by which the Ohio and Mississippi 
could give. The meaning of the word sculpture eight hundred and fifty-nine, is intended for Railway crosses the Great Miami River, has five 
might be divided into two parts, the general and the transaction of the parochial and municipal timber spans of 250 feet each; and another rail- 


the particular. 


The general definition was the business of Chelsea, which contains at the present | way bridge, having two timber spans of 260 feet 


art of cutting, or carving, and was derived from time a population, by estimation, of 70,000. | each, crosses the Delaware River, near Port Jervis, 
the Latin word scu/pto; but the particular defi- It is built by the vestry constituted by the | State of New York. The widest masonry span 
nition of the word represented the art in form, in Act for the better local management of the ever erected for railway purposes is one of 180 
carving or cutting, in modelling, or in casting, metropolis (18th & 19th Victoria, cap. 120), | feet, carrying the Glasgow and South-Western 
which, when applied to metal, was called founding, upon freehold land presented them by the lord Railway over the river Ayr. The new railway 
He then alluded to the different modes of repre- of the manor and his heirs, from tne designs of bridge being carried across the Thames at Pimlico 
sentation employed in sculpture, which were, first, Mr. Wilmer Pocock, architect, by Thos. Piper & will have four cast-iron arches of 175 feet each, 
a statue that was modelled or worked completely, Sons, builders. Contract sum, 5,630/7. Lord of the widest cast-iron spans, we believe, yet em- 


and which was called by the craft “round;” and 
the other mode was in “ relief;” it might be either 


the Manor, George, third Earl of Cadogan.” 
Viscount Chelsea then addressed the meeting, | 


ployed for railway pur The six spans of the 
celebrated High-level Bridge at Newcastle are 


in very high relief—alto reliero, as the Italians and Mr. Pocock having placed a bottle contain- | but 125 feet each in width.— The Engineer. 


expressed it—or a very low relief. There was 
also another term—mezzo reliero—which, like all 
middle terms, was unsatisfactory. Then there 
were the materials of sculpture, which were either 
simple or mixed. The lecturer proceeded to allude 
to the practice of painting the works of the sculp- 
tor, and expressed his sentiments thereon by stat- 
ing that, in his own opinion, sculpture was the art 
of representing by form, and painting the art of 
representing by colours. The materials of sculp- 
ture were records, hero worship, religious subjects, 
and also sensuous subjects merely. This latter was 
a sad descent in the scale of art, and it was sure to 
be so whenever the expression of ideas gave place 
to the gratification of the eye. 





NEW VESTRY HALL FOR CHELSEA. 

On Monday last the foundation-stone of the 
Vestry-hall for Chelsea was laid by Viscount 
Chelsea, in the presence of the members for 
Middlesex, Robert Hanbury, Esq., the Hon. George 
Byng, W. Tite, Esq., M.P., and a large number of 
the inhabitants of the parish. 

The site selected for the erection of the new 
building is on the south side of the King’s-road, 
opposite Robert-street. Our readers will recollect 
the competition for designs for this building. The 
design which is to be carried out appears to be 
very different from the design that was selected, | 
but to this we can refer hereafter. 

The officials and visitors went in procession from | 
the vestry-room of Chelsea Church, and when | 
they were all assembled, 

Mr. Tite opened the business of the day 


by stating that he had been selected, in the ab- | 
sence of the chairman of the vestry, to do so. 


From time immemorial our Saxon forefathers 


were, he said, always in the habit of having | 
their interests represented in local wardmotes | 


and vestries, and the object they had in view 
that day was to carry out a purpose which would 
greatly facilitate a similar course of action in 
the present day. From the great extent of the 
parishes of the metropolis, and the large number 
of the inhabitants which they contained, the 
Legislature had wisely divided the administra- 
tive functions of the authorities of the parishes. 
To the churchwarden and overseers they had 
assigned the care of the poor, and to the vestry- 
men, elected by the voice of the inhabitants, 
they had delegated the control of the roads and 
lighting of the parish, but most of all they 
had entrusted to that body the cleanliness and 
the sanitary condition of the locality over which 
they presided. The vestry of that parish con- 


ing the document referred to above, the Act of) 
Parliament constituting the vestry, and one of | 
each of the coins of the realm, in the cavity of 
the under stone, which was covered with mortar, 
the other stone was let down, and Viscount 
Chelsea went through the usual operations in a 
workmanlike manner. 

A few complimentary votes closed the pro- 
ceedings. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY MEDALS. 


Own Saturday, the 10th, the medals awarded by 
the Council were presented to the successful com- 





petitors. The following is a list of the recipients: — 
Gold Medals.—Samuel Lynn, for best histo- 
rical group of sculpture; Ernest George, for best | 
‘architectural design. 
Silver Medals.— Alexander Glasgow, best paint- 
ing from life; Richard Sithney James, ditto draw- | 
ing from ditto; George Augustus Freezor, next 
best ditto; Henry O’Connor, next ditto; Charles | 
Bell Birch, best model from life ; Edward Mitchell, 
next ditto ; George Augustus Freezor, best paint- 
ing from living draped model; A. B. Donaldson, 
best drawing from antique; William Blake Rich- 
mond, next ditto; Robert Staniland West, best | 
model from ditto; George Slater, next ditto; 
Henry M. Egton, for a specimen of sciography. 





GREAT SPANS IN RAILWAY BRIDGES. 


Tus widest single span of any railway bridge 
in the world is that of the Niagara Suspension 
Bridge connecting the American and Canadian 
railways at Niagara Falls. Theclearspanis822 feet. 
A still wider single span—one of 1,224 feet,—is 
being constructed for carrying the Lexington and 
Danville Railway, at an elevation of 300 feet, 
over the Kentucky river, in the United States. 
The next widest spans are those of the Britannia 
Bridge, 460 feet each. Then come the two great 
spans of the Saltash Bridge, of 455 feet each 
The next great railway span is that of the Conway 
Bridge, of 400 feet. The next is the immense 
bridge carrying the Royal Eastern Prussian Rail- 
way over the Vistula, at Dirschau. This is an 
iron lattice bridge, having six spans of 397 feet 
3 inches each. The Nogat Bridge, on the same 
line, has two iron lattice spans of 321 feet, and 
oue span of 53 feet 6 inches. The great railway 
bridge recently opened at Cologne has four lattice 
spans of 344 feet 6 inches each. The openings of 
the railway bridge at Kehl will be nearly as wide. 
The middle opening of the Great Victoria Bridge 


} 








at Montreal is 330 feet wide, the other twenty- 





NEW POLICE-STATION, BIRMINGHAM: 
COMPETITION. 


In March last, the watch committee invited 
competition for a new police-station, with dwell- 
ings for married constables adjoining thereto, in 
Ladywood-lane, when twelve designs were sub- 
mitted; the one bearing the motto “ Labor” 
being eventually selected for recommendation to 
the council. The council, however, not approving 
of the erection of dwelling-houses for police- 
officers in connection with the station, did not 
confirm the choice of the watch committee. The 
same architects who had competed were therefore 
invited again to send in plans, under different 
mottoes, for police-station only, when the ey 
bearing the motto “ Move on” was selected by 
the committee, and approved of by the council 
and Secretary of State. The architect is Mr. 
Edward Holmes, whose plans were selected in 
each competition. 








/LORD ST. LEONARDS AND THE STRIKE. 


Lorp Sr. Lronarps has addressed a letter to 
the Times on this subject, wherein he says,—“ It 
cannot be denied that the present strike was com- 
menced on false grounds, and was intended to 
place master builders entirely at the mercy of 
their workmen. The act of the masters was a 
defensive measure. The ‘declaration’ which 
they required might perhaps have been improved, 
but it does not seem to be open to any serious 
objection. Its meaning cannot be misunderstood. 
The workman is required to declare ‘that he 
is not, and that during the continuance of his 
engagement he will not become, a member of or 
support any society which directly or indirectly 
interferes with the arrangements of this or any 
other establishment, or the hours or terms of 
labour, and that he recognizes the right of em- 
ployers and employed to make any trade engage- 
ments on which they may choose to agree.’ 
The conclusion shows that the workman is left 
at perfect liberty to strike for wages, for ex- 
ample, but that he must act upon his own free 
will, and not submit to the orders and — 
tions of any society. The ‘ declaration ’,has 
termed an odious document, and the strike has 
ultimately been maintained upon the prejudice 
raised against it.” 

After pointing out that it cannot be allowed 
that benefit societies, sanctioned by the law for 
other purposes, should be perverted to the main- 
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THE BUILDER. 





tenance of wanton strikes, forced by the few on 
the masses, his lordship says,— 

“ With this preface I come to the real object of 
this letter. I offer a plan as a suggestion to both 
masters and men. Let them, before they reject 
it, as Hervey says, ‘ Ponder and pause; pause and 
ponder.’ I propose that the ‘ declaration ’ should 
no longer be acted on, and that in lieu thereof a 
paper to the following effect shall be printed, 
framed, and glazed, and hung up in every shop, 
&e., where all may see it. It will require no 
signature, nor any counterfoil or number, and of 
course it leaves the workman’s liberty of quitting 
his employment untouched. J¢ is self-acting, 
and it is mutual. 





And its operation would not be limited to the | 


present time. It is as follows :— 

The law affecting masters and workmen was framed 
with a jealous regard to the interests of the working 
man. The Act of Parliament (6 George IV., cap. 129) 
which repealed all the former laws relative to the com- 
bination of workmen, states that combinations interfering 
‘with the free employment of capital and labour are in- 
jurious to trade and commerce, dangerous to the tran- 
quillity of the country, and especially to the interests of 
ail who are concerned inthem. The object of the Act is 
then declared to be to make provision as well for the 
security and personal freedom of individual workmen in 
the disposal of their skill and labour as for the security 
of property and persons of masters and employers. 

The Act then makes the following offences punishable 
by imprisonment not exceeding three months, with or 
without hard labour, viz., where any person shall, by 
violence to the person or property, or by threats or by in- 
timidation, or by molesting, or in any way obstructing 
another, — 

1. Force or endeavour to force any journeyman, manu 
facturer, or workman, or other person, to depart from his 
hiring, employment, or work, orto return his work before 
it is finished ; 

2. Or prevent or endeavour to prevent any journeyman, 
manufacturer, workman, or other person, not being hired 
or employed, from hiring himself to, or from accepting 
work or employment from, any person or persons ; 

3. Or for the purpose of forcing or inducing any other 
person to belong to any club or association, or to con- 
tribute to any common fund, or to pay any fine or penalty, 
or on account of his not belonging to any club or asso- 
ciation, or not having contributed or having refused to 
contribute to any common fund, or to pay any fine or 
penalty; or on account of his not having complied, or 
his refusing to comply, with any rules, orders, resolutions, 


or regulations made to obtain an advance or to reduce | 


the rate of wages, or to lessen or alter the hours of work- 
ing, or to decrease or alter the quantity of work, or to 
regulate the mode of carrying on any manufacture, trade, 
or business, or the management thereof ; 

4. Or shall force, or endeavour to force, any mann- 
facturer, or person carrying on any trade or business, to 
make any alterations in his mode of regulating, managing, 
or carrying on such trade, manufacture, or business, or 
to limit his number of apprentices, or the number or de 
scription of his journeymen, workmen, or servants. 

But the Act provides :— 

1. That any persons may meet together for the sole 
purpose of consulting upon and determining the rate of 
wages or prices upon which the persons present at such 
meeting, or any of them, shall require or demand for his 
or their work, or the hours or time for which he or they 
shall work in any manufacture, trade, or business ; or may 
enter into any agreement, verbal or written, among them- 
éelves, for the purpose of fixing the rate of wages or prices 
which the parties entering into such agreement, or any 
of them, shall require or demand for his or their work, or 
the hours or time for which he or they will work in any 
manufacture, trade, or business. 

This relates to the men. 

2. The like powers are conferred upon the masters in 
regard to consulting upon and fixing the rate of wages or 
price, and the hours or time, of working: both classes, 
masters and men, are subject to the same law. 

By a later Act, 22nd Victoria, cap. 34, passed to pro- 
tect the working man, it is provided that no one, whether 


in actual employment or not, shall, by reason merely of his | 


entering into any agreement with any workman, or other 


person or persons, for the purpose of fixing or endeavour- | A “tr ee ee eat ‘ 
: : | who are society men. Now, if that is the case, might 
ing to fix the rate of wages or remuneration at which they, | ¥2°..® ’ : 2: —— 


or any of them, shall work, or by reason merely of his 
endeavouring peaceably and in a reasonable manner, and 
without threats or intimidation, direct or indirect, to per- 
suade others to cease or abstain from work, in order to 


obtain the rate of wages or the altered hours of labour so | 
fixed or agreed upon, shall be deemed or taken to be guilty | 


of ‘molestation or obstruction’ within the meaning of the 
former Act, and shall not, therefore, be subject to prose- 
cution or indictment for conspiracy. But it is provided 
that nothing contained in this later Act shall authorize any 
workman to break or depart from any contract, or autho- 


rize any attempt to induce any workman to break or | 


depart from any contract. 

Such is the law which binds both classes. The masters 
accept its obligations without reserve, and pledge them- 
selves to obey it both in letter and spirit. They have set 
forth the provisions of the Acts of Parliament in order 
that every workman may be informed of the law which 


the true rules both for them and their men: they, there- 
fore, have withdrawn the ‘ declaration’ 
quired from the men, and substitute this paper. 
will bind the workmen who have already made or accepted 
the original ‘ declaration :'—all will be placed on the same 
footing. There will be no distinction between those now 
at work and those who may resume work. The masters, 


in the spirit of peace and goodwill, require nothing of the | by Mr. F. W. Bryant. 


men but the same obedience to the law as they them- | 
selves are ready to pay. The law itself, and nothing 
more, but nothing less, shall become the Rule of Trade. 


i 
binds him. The law itself, the masters find, lays down | 


originally re- | 
It alone | 





| than one in fifteen of the 


or his fellow workmen of their free lilerty to accept and 
continue or to relinquish employment #pon such terms as 
they think fit. j 

Freedom of action will place every:man according to 
his merit, but the motto of both men and masters should 
be, ‘ Let labour be unshackled.’ ’’ St. LEONARDS. 


Our readers will remember that the digest of 
the law forming the bulk of the} matter in small 
type which appears above, was given in our lead- 
ing article of October 1; and that on the 15th, 
after referring to this “ digest,’? we gave the re- 
mainder of the matter, or the memorandum, then 
and now proposed, to be appendied, the whole to 
be framed and hung up in every ‘shop. We were 


| then disposed to think that the nkemorandum and 
It binds both master and man. | 


digest might be adopted by th masters; and, 
after the publicity given to the jproposal of Lord 
St. Leonards, we are disappointed that it is neces- 
sary for us again to print the matter re-issued in 


the Times, and to call for due corsideration of the | 


proposal which we, exclusively, give. 


i 
4 
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At the last meeting of the trades’ jdelegates, held on 
Tuesday 13th, the secretary of the Gonference said the 
struggle still continued, and was likely todo so, notwith- 
standing the repeated assertions of newspaper writers and 
others to the contrary 
since the ‘‘ lock-out ’’ commenced. ‘On the memorable 
10th of August last 10,000 men were thrown into the 
streets, and upwards of 5,000 men opposed to the “‘ decla- 
ration’? were now out of employment. Last week the 
Conference seriously considered the propriety of adopting 
the *‘ declaration,”’ although counsel pad given a decided 
opinion as to its illegality. The Conference, after much 
deliberation, came to the conclusion,' that the ‘‘ declara- 
tion ’’ should not be adopted, knowing well that the majo- 
rity of the men would neversign that o} noxious document. 
The Conference resolved to send rhore men into the 
country to cause a ‘‘revival,’’ and én Monday morning 
last six delegates were sent for tha{ purpose to various 
parts of the provinces. The Conferenve also unanimously 
adopted the following resolution :—"', That the labourers 
having failed to produce a plan an;i security for their 
future conduct, this meeting is of opinion that they 
receive no further dividend fromithe funds of the 
Conference; not on account of their being labourers, 
but because they have acted in ¢uch a violent and 
dishonourable manner.’”’ The fund! last week—derived 
both from London and the provinces;— only amounted to 
350/., and this enabied the Conferenc® to strike a dividend 
of 3s. 6d. to each of 2,300 mechartics. The employers 
stated that 15,000 men were at work «ander the ‘ declara- 
tion,’? and 4,000 under a shop rule} He was satisfied, 
however, that out of the 10,500 locked out not more than 
2,500 returned to work. Most of these at work were men 
from the country, one-tenth of whom never saw the 
**declaration.”” It was a mistake, therefore, to suppose 
that the strike was at an end. i 


This is doubtless true as regards the men ; but is it so} 


as respects the masters> Have not: matters, unhappily, 
nearly reached the position we long ago foretold, namely, 
that if the 5,000 men, including labgurers, said to be still 
out of work, were now to apply tc be admitted to the 
London shops, they would find theve was not room for 
them. The reply given to our inquiries by two or three 
large builders is, ‘‘ We have now as,;many men as we can 
employ: the matter is over so far ap we are concerned.”’ 








= . 

Srxr,—As you have on many odcasions given a fair 
opportunity for the public to judg for themselves upon 
the dispute in the building trades,/1 would ask for pub- 
licity to the following remarks upon the composition of 
the Workmen’s Committee of Management; and what- 


ever may be their opinion upon the ‘present state of affairs | 
| in regard to resisting the ‘* document,”’ or their future pros- 


pect for its being entirely withdrawn, 1 cannot say; but 
one course, I think, is clear for then;, and will soon have to 
be adopted, namely, the dissolutio: of the present Con- 
ference, from the amount of discontent that now prevails 


among those who were the first 20 originate the short- | 
time movement, in consequence tof the enormous ex- | 


penses of management, and from the fact that not more | 
society);carpenters and joiners | 


are now out of employment ; and! if the Conference and | 
Committee were analyzed, I think;it would be found that | 
for every non-society delegate th¢re would be ten found | 


not those delegates ask themselve4, ‘‘ Are we representing | 


the constituents who appointed ms, or are we representing | 
non-society men upon public grounds, and still remaining | 


A CARPENTER AND JOINER. 





SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 
On December 5th, Mr. H; P. Stephenson in the 


| 


The author commenced the paper with a sketch | 


The simple object of the masters is, that, according to| ages, urging the value of :piling for foundations, 


the law, they and their workmen shall be free to make | 
what agreements they please, without the interference or 
coercion of any other persons. With that object the 





acceptance of employment where this paper is hung up| Westminster-bridge for ex/mple. 


and mentioning different Structures which had | nearly complete. 


It was eighteen weeks yesterday | 


| pany, with a capital of 100,000/. 





giving proofs of the assertion. He then pointed 
out the importance of shoeing piles well, and gave 
the weights of those used in some of the principal 
works in England. He next described the various 
kinds of piling-engines that had been employed— 
mentioning the application of horses for raising 
the ram,—and considered the ordinary crab-engine 
now generally adopted to be far superior to any of 
those used formerly. Pile-driving by steam power 
was next treated of, the author describing some of 
the principal machines which have been invented, 
preferring Sisson and White’s, as being the most 
economical and practically useful. The weights 
of rams was the next subject—the author noticing 
the great increase in the weights used at the pre- 
sent day compared with those formerly employed, 
| Iron pile and plate driving, with the compara- 
| tively recent introduction of them, was referred 
to, and a description of those used at the West- 
|minster New Bridge, and the method of driving 
them. 








IRELAND. 


THE railway projects, either on the ¢apis or in 
a state of forwardness, are unusually extensive, 
and, if matured, every town in Ireland of import- 
ance will be in direct communication, or nearly 
so. Amongst the bills for next session, are the 
Athenny and Ennis, Banbridge and Lisburn, 
Belfast and Bangor, Bagenalstown and Wexford, 
Carrickfergus and Larne, Cork and Limerick 
(direct), Dublin and Meath Extension, Dublin and 
Drogheda Extension, Kells and Oldcastle, Dublin 
and Wicklow Extension to Enniscorthy, Ennis 
, and Galway Junction, Great Northern and West- 

ern Deviation, Galway Harbour Improvement and 
Pier Junction, Kells and Baillieborough, Kilrush, 
Kilkee, and Poulnasherry Embankment ; Kilkenny 
Junction, Derry and Lough Swilly Extension to 
Manor Cunningham; Ulster Branches in Belfast, 
Ulster and Belfast Corporation for Local Improve- 
ments, West Cork Railways, Ke. 

The tramway project is again revived in Dublin, 
though formerly opposed by the corporation. A 
prospectus has been issued of a company entitled 
the City of Dublin and Suburbs Tramway Com- 
A local journal 
| suggests a tramway commencing at Grand Canal 
Docks, following the canal to Kingsbridge (G. S. 
and W. R.) terminus, thence to the Broadstone 
(M. G. W. R.) terminus, connected by rail with 
Northwall. 

The corporation of Limerick has given permis- 
sion to lay tramways. Belfast is applying for a 
| private bill for the same purpose. 
| The new Provincial Bank at Templemore is 
said to be an important building, and is complete. 
Mr. Wm. Murray, of Dublin, is (we believe) the 
| architect. 

The National Banking Company are erecting a 
new bank at Dungarvan, with commodious arrange- 
ments internally, and of Italian character ex- 
ternally. Mr. Caldbeck, architect ; Mr. Alexander 
Rosborough, builder. 

The preliminaries for the proposed McClintock 
testimonial progress satisfactorily. 

A monument is to be raised in Finglas Church- 
yard, to the late Dr. Lanigan, the archeologist. 

Gas works are to be erected at Tuam. Vellul- 
lingar has been lighted with peat-gas. 

The Magee College, Derry, designed by Mr. E. 
P. Gribbon, of Dublin, architect, approaches com- 


| 
i 


a burden upon our respective sdcieties?’’ It is a fact, pletion. Mr. McClelland, builder. This structure 
| which J think they will not contralict, that the great bulk | 
of the unemployed are non-society men, which convinces 
| me they are now in a false positioh, and that the time has | ° . , , 
come when these society represenfatives should withdraw, | The same architect is preparing plans for the en- 
and their places be filled by non-spciety men, if they wish largement of Presbyterian Church, Ormond-quay, 
| to keep up the agitation ; then the money which has so " 
freely flowed in from a generous: public will find its way | 
| into the right channel, and acccmplish the desired end, 
and give more general satisfaction. Surely there is spirit} for new Presbyterian church and schools, at 
and talent enough among the no)i-society carpenters and 2 
joiners to represent and manage'their own business, and | 
| { may add, funds enough amongst the societies to assist 
| the few of their own members who are still walking the | his designs. 
| Streets in idleness through ther repugnance to accept : 
that which they look upon as dexrading and un-English. 


has been already described in the Builder, and is 
an important one, in the collegiate Gothic style. 


Dublin (originally designed by him); for addi- 
tions to the monster mart of Todd, Burns, & Co.; 


Rathgar, same city ; and is bringing to completion 
the new Scots Church, at Athlone, erecting from 
Mr. Smith is the builder. 

New schools have been erected in Derry, close 
to the Catholic Church, Great James’s-street, at a 
cost of 1,0007. The Christian Brothers have built 
a residence on the brow of the hill. 

Tenders have been received for the erection of 
a Baptist Chapel, at Rathmines, Dublin, accord- 


| chair, a paper on Piling and, Coffer-dams was read ing to designs by Messrs. Carmichael & Jones, 


architects. 
The foundation-stone of a new church has been 


|of the history of pile-driying from the earliest | laid at Ballymote, county Sligo. 


The first contract for new Courts at Dublin is 
A new range, running rectan- 


given way in consequence ‘of its non-adoption— | gularly, and to contain courts for probate and 


He proceeded | 


will be considered to amount to an admission by the | with remarks on the woods used, and the attacks | 
of the Teredo navalis, of pile-worm, asserting are extensive, and the work is of massive and per- 


workman that he is not at that time, and to a declaration 
that during his employment he will not become, bound 
to any rules or customs which do or would deprive him 





creosote to be an effectua! remedy egainst them, | manent character. 
H i 


landed estates’ Judges, has yet to be commenced. 
The operations in the locality of these buildings 
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The» Midland Great) Western Railway Com« 
pany are about building an addition to the Bal- 
linasloe station. Mr, Wilkinson is architect; Mr. 
Francis Madden, builder. Lord Clancarty en- 
courages building projeets in that town. 

Extensive works for timber-steaming, and other 
purposes, are to be built by the Ballast Board at 
the new Graving Doek, Dublin. Mr. George 
Halpin is engineer. 


Mr. W:) J. Barre,-of Newry; architect, has | 


taken the 502. prize for the new Ulster Hall, at 


Belfast. The second (25/.) was awarded to Messrs. | 


Finch Hill &  Paraire, of London, architects. 
Mr. Barre is engaged restoring the stables and 
buildings at the Archiepiscopal Palace, Armagh, 
recently destroyed by fire. 

A limestone building for serjeants’ mess-room, 
&e., is being erected. at the Stephen-street gate- 
way of Clonmel Barracks. Messrs. Corcoran, 
cantractors. 

The foundation-stone of the new Roman Catho- 
lic Church, Ballybay, has been laid, and will be 
erected according to drawings by Mr. Hague, of 
Cavan, and not after those of the Derry architect, 
to whom the “‘5/.” prize was awarded. It will 
be in the Gothic style, with nave, aisles, transepts, 
side-chapels, porches, and tower and spire, on 
south elevation. The chancel will include the 
entire of the transepts, and be lighted with trace- 
ried windows. The west elevation will contain a 
triple lancet, and the aisles, double lancets. The 
roofs: to be of open timber work, stained, var- 
nished, and panelled. 

There are 1,200 miles of railway already con- 
structed in Ireland, at.a cost of 15,500,000/. The 
average cost of construction is 15,000/. per mile; 
and the average dividend, 4} per cent. 

We understand that, from some unexplained 
cause, the portion of the buildings recently erected 
at Sir John Power’s distillery, Dublin, in lieu of 
those destroyed by fire, has fallen. Mr. Caldbeek 
was architect to the restorations; Mr. J. Quin (a 
bankrupt), the builder. 

The Cork and Limerick rail (direct) will be 
16; miles in length, and join the G. S. and W. 


black and white coloured bricks in the relieving | which is to be fitted with stained glass, by Beer, 
arches, bands, chimneys, &c. The works have} of Exeter, as a memorial to the aforesaid rev. 
been carried out by Messrs. S. Thompson andj gentleman. The chancel is to be rebuilt at the 
| Fryer, builders, Derby, from designs and under | sole expense of the Rev. G. Bethune, who has suc- 
|the direction of Messrs. Giles and Brookhouse,| ceeded to the living, and will have a large five- 
| of Derby, architects. light window in the east wall, and a two-light in 
| Bradford.—The erection of new schools in con- | the south ditto, both of which will be filled with 
|neetion with St. James's Church, Manchester- | stained glass, probably by Wailes or Hardman, at 
road, Bradford, has just been commenced, on a | the expense of the clergy of the north division of 
piece of vacant ground adjoining the church, | the diocese; also to the memory of the Rev. G. 
They will be built at the sole expense of Mr.} Holl. The south aisle will have a new east win- 
Wood, of Thedden Grange; and their cost, in-| dow, with stained glass,by Hardman, of Birming- 
cluding all the boundaries and particulars, is esti-| ham. The vestry has-also-been rebuilt. 
mated at from 2,400/. to 2,500. The style of | Instow (Devon).—The north aisle. of the church 
architecture adopted is the Early English. The plan | here will have a new east window, of Dean Forest 
ineludes boys’ and girls’ schools, each 60 feet by | stone, of three lights, with transition tracery 
20 feet, and an infants’ school, 30 feet by 20 feet. | (decor. to perpen.), to be filled with stained glass, 
Each school-room will have a separate entrance, by Hardman, to the memory of Lieutenant Cleve- 
and there will also be a special entrance, 24 feet | land, of Tapeley Park, North Devon, who was 
by 20 feet. A class-room, measuring about 15 feet | killed in the cavalry charge at Balaklava, aged 
by 14 feet, will be connected with each school. | twenty-one years, 
Mr. 8. Jackson, of Bradford, is the arehitect| Morthoe (Devon).—The church of Morthoe, 
employed. consisting of nave, chancel, south porch, tower, 
Great Horton (Yorkshire).—The foundation- | and north aisle, with south transept and vestry, 
stone of new National Schools has been laid at | has been restored under the care of Mr. Gould, 
Great Horton, near Bradford. The schools have | architect. The roof of the nave, which was 
been for some time in course of erection in con- | plastered over, has been cleaned, restored, and 
nection with the Episcopal chapel. They are | boarded on the back of the rafters. The chancel 
being built from ~designs by Mr. S. Jackson, | roof is new, and painted celestial blue between 
architect. The style of architecture is Decorated | the rafters, The whole of the windows, of the 
Gothic. The building will include a school for | Early Decorated period, are new (with the excep- 
boys and another for girls, a residence for the | tion of an angle window on the south side, which 
master at one end, and another for the mistress has been restored), and have been filled with 
at the other; and an infants’ school in the rear. | stained glass, by Beer, of Exeter, but the west 
The schools are one story in height. The resi-| ditto by Hardman. The new seats and stalls 
dences of the master- and mistress are two are of dark oak. In the south transept is the 
stories in height. The size of each school is | tomb of Sir William de Tracey, one of Thomas 
60 feet by 20 feet, with a class-room, 17 feet by 4 Becket’s murderers. It has been restored, and 
14 feet, attached to each. The building will | the bones, which were of a gigantic size, have 
have an open timber roof. In the centre of the | been replaced: they were contained in a bag, and 
facade there will be a_bell-turret, at about 50) have evidently been before disturbed. The chan- 
feet in height; and over each school there will cel is paved with a tile-floor, by Maw. The 
be an ornamental ventilator, rising tothe height of | whole of the works have been done at the sole 
about 17 feet from the ridge. The total cost of the | expense of the vicar, the Rev. J. Ness. The 
building, including the land, will be about 2,8007. | reading-desk is of oak, with carved traceried 























rail at Charleville. Sir John Benson, C.E. The stonemasons’ contract is 1,200/.; joiner’s, | 
| 668/.; plumber’s, 501. ; slater’s, 1607. ; iron, 1004.; | 
PRs UA Ia | sundries, 100/.; land, commission, &c., 4002. Xe. 
CAMBRIDGE GUILDHALL COMPETITION. | 
Txe Guildhall Committee met on Monday last, | dale ss Slee tae 
and agreed to ask Professor Donaldson for fur- CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
ther advice. They are to meet this day, Thurs-| Islington.—St. Thomas's Church, Islington, the 
day, and agree to a report to the Town Conncil. | laying of the foundation-stone of which we noticed 
The two selected designs are “ Trew und fest,” a short time since, is situated at the corner of 
and “Utility.” They are at present in alpha-; Hemmingford-road and Everilda-street, present- 
betical order. The estimate for the former is;ing a frontage upon the north and east sides. 
15,0004, and for the latter, 25,000/. The only The plan consists of nave (with clerestory and | 
question now remaining is as.to which of these, chancel the same width as the nave), north and | 
designs shall have the first premium. | south aisles, and vestry, on the south side. Over | 
the chancel-arch, above the apex of the nave roof, 
one ae en ee ee is placed the bell-turret: owing to the cireum: | 
SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. | scribed means at the disposal of the committee, a | 
Horton ( Gloucestershire).—A school and class | tower could not be attempted. ‘There are to be. 
room, with master’s residence, have been com-_| galleries upon the two sides of the church, and at 
menced at this place. The building is designed in | the west end for the school children. The total 
the Geometric style, having thick walls built with | accommodation provided is for 957 persons. The 
the local stone, with dressings of Cross-hands | style adopted is the Early. Decorated. The, 
quarry stone. The roofs are to be covered with red | external wall will be faced with Kentish rag, 
tiles from Tormarton, which are a kind of double- | and Bath stone windows and dressings from the 
waved pantile, light in weight, and of good colour. | Corsham Down quarries. Messrs. Dove, Brothers, | 
Mr. Eyles is the contractor for the whole of the | of Islington, are the builders, and Mr. Arthur 
work, and the principal portion of the funds are | Billing is the architect, now of the firm of New- 
being supplied by Mrs. E. Fayle, owner of the | man and Billing, architects and surveyors. | 
court-and property adjacent. The architect em- Paddock Wood (Kent).—The district church | 
ployed is Mr. Philip Boyee. | has been conseerated: by the Archbishop of Can- | 
Derby.—The new schools for the parishes of |terbury. The building was formerly used for | 
Alvaston and Boulton, near Derby, were opened educational purposes, and was erected from a 
on the 7th instant. The Earl and Countess of | design by Mr. J. M. Hooker. The interior has | 
Harrington, Lord Glenelg, and a large party, be- | been fitted up from designs by the same gentle- 
sides most of the principal families in the neigh- | man, with open seats, and all the requisites for 
bourhood, were present. The buildings form an | church worship: 240 seats have been provided, | 
attractive feature on the left-hand side (leaving | the greater part free. The expense of preparation, 
Derby) on the London road. They consist of a | including the churchyard, amounts to about 2501. | 
boys’ and girls’ school, 50 feet by 20 feet. A class- | Margate. — A new Congregational chapel is. 
room is provided, 20 feet by 12 feet, attached to | about to be erected here. The contract for the 
the school by a large opening, with sliding doors, building has been taken by Mr. Young, of Oxford. 
680 that the whole length may form one room. The | It will be built of Kentish rag stone, with Bath 
roof timbers are stained and varnished. The stone dressings. 
master’s residence adjoins. The principal front,| Chw/mleigh (Devon).—The church of St. Mary 
or west elevation, of the buildings forms two the Virgin, at Chulmleigh, a large structure, in 
Wings with gables, connected bya centre compart- the third Pointed or Perpendicular style of Gothic 
ment, in front of which is a covered passage, with | architecture, has been for sometime past under- 
entrances to the school and residence. Each gable going considerable restorations, under the super- 
end of the school-room contains a large triple- | vision of Mr. Gould, of Barnstaple, architect. The 
light window ; that to the front being surmounted | works have been carried on by the parish, in con- 
bya beli-turret, with vane. The principal feature | junction with the Rev. Mr. Bethune, the new vicar, 
im: the east elevation is an oriel window, with | as a token of respect to the memory of their late 
embattied gable. The design of the buiklings is | vicar, the Rev. G. Holl. The whole of the north 
of the Early English period of Gothic architecture, | and east walls of the north aisle have been re- 
and they are of red bricks, with stone dressings. | built, with four three-light windows in the for- 

















panels. 

Botley (Hants).— The church here has been 
altered and re-opened. The alterations consist 
of an addition of 10 feet to the nave, the erec- 
tion of a chancel and vestry, and the entire 
repairing of the church. The seats are of stained 
deal: the pulpit, reading-desk, and altar rails 
are of carved oak, supplied by the Patent 
Wood Carving Company, of London. The church 
has also.been fitted with apparatus for heating it 
with warm water, by Messrs. Kent and Dain, of 
Southampton, who are also about to erect. an orna- 
mental iron railing, with gates, round the church- 
yard. The contractor was Mr. Fielder, and. the 


| architect Mr. J. Colson, both of Winchester. The 


total outlay will be about 7007. 

Newport. — A new congregational chapel, 
according to the Hereford Times, has been opened 
at_Newport. In the design, says this paper, the 
architect has avoided the repetition of Gothic 
edifices, and produced a building that is essentially 
adapted for Protestant worship, and in which 
the whole of the congregation is enabled to see 
and hear the preacher. The designing and super- 
intendence of the erection of the building were 
entrusted to Mr. A. O. Watkins, architect. The 
style partakes somewhat of the modern French. 
The principal facades are of Bath stone. The win- 
dow heads terminate with archivolts, enriched 
with carved foliage. The chapel will contain 
1,200 persons. There are galleries which are 
entered by stone staircases along each side. The 
front of the galleries is moulded, and the columns 


‘are iron. The windows are glazed with Hartley’s 


plate glass. The seats, which are all open, are of 
stained deal, and varnished. The level of Hill- 
street falls so rapidly, that the architect, obtained 
a good entrance to the basement, which contains 
a deaeon’s vestry, two class-rooms, other con- 
veniences, and a school-room for 400 children. 
Mr. H. P. Bolt is the contractor. The stonework 
has been done by Mr. W. Williams; the carving 
by Mr. Mageston, of Bristol. : 

Little Willbrakam (Cambridgeshire). — The 
parish church of this village has been re-opened 
for divine service, after having been closed for 
four months for repairs. Thewhole of the. inte- 
rior has been restored, by Messrs, Stevens and 
Hunt, of Great Swafflam, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. R. BR. Rowe, architect. The 
character of the ancient sittings has been pre- 
served, says the Cambridge Chronicle, and as 
much as.could be of the.old oak. The pulpit and 
desk, which are new, are placed near the north 
side of the chancel arch; and the seats are 80. 
arranged that all the congregation face the 





Some effect is obtained by the introduction of j mer, and one four-light ditto in the latter, 
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minister. An unsightly: gallery shns been re-|and re-glazed. Thé building is now heated by'| building, containing one room, \exeeeding : 500 
moved from the west end‘of the church, and the! means of hot air flues carried under the floor. By) square yards clear area for Change, besides other 
arches of the tower are exposed to view. The these alterations, 80 extra sittings have been | convemiences, can be erected for 5,000/. on 983 
west window also in the: north aisle, which was) provided. In coursejof the works, two curious old | square yards, and that 416 yards will remain 
blocked “up, has been ~re-opened : and entirely | stone figures, of a knight and lady, were found | available for further extension of the Exchange 
restored. Thearches.and font have been divested | underneath the old jiews. A painted window, ex-jarea, The committee propose that a joint-stock 
of their whitewash, the old oaken door relieved of | ecuted by Wailes, of Newcastle, has-been inserted | company be formed for the purpese of raising-a 
its'thick coating ‘of paint, the ‘sittings all floored, at the east end of ithe nofth aisle, the subject | capital of 6,000/. in 1,200 shares of 5J. each. 
ee _— newly paved. .The.oak seats in the | being ‘the Resurrection of the Saviour. Thecon- | 
. eel have-been furnished. by Messrs. Rattee & | tractor’for the »wérk in the ‘chancel was Mr. | . ites aan . 
Kett, of Cambridge. is | Clipsham, of" Norwell, near Newark. The body THE DRINKING-FOUNTAIN * MOVEMENT. 
‘Waseby (Northamptonshire).—The church here | of the'church was uiidertaken by “Mr. Geo. Shel- | Tutbury.—The Mill Company here have erected 
has-been re-opened. ‘It hasbeen much ‘changed |bourne, of ‘North /Collingham. The cost of the | on their premises a drinking-fountain for'the use 
and restored, both externaily:and imternally. The | alterations, indepenitent of ‘that part which ‘was , of the population generally. The design is Gothic, 
chance] arch, part of+south wall:and clerestory, |done by the Eeelesidstical Commissioners, amounts | and the material marble. It is built into the 
ahd western end of south aisle, have been entirely |to'about 400/. “Mich still remains to be done to | Wall, with the inscription “The cup that cheers 
rebuilt. The old:masonry and design have been | the exterior. ‘ The church-yaré has been enlarged | but not inebriates ;” the wholeencireled by water- 
adhered to. New ‘tracery heads, and internal | ‘by the enclosure of! the Vicarage-garden. | lilies in relief. 
arches to:the windows, new gable crosses, and new| ‘Matlock’ Bath—-The restoration of Matlock |  Sheffield—The drmking-formtain which is being 
north doorway, and-windows in porch, have been | Church has been ‘partially: aecomplished. Ex-| erected by Mr. Alderman’ Mycock, on behalf of 
inserted, and: all the stonework scraped and re-/ cept’ the ‘tower, the whele fabric’ was in a bad} Alderman Brown, at the top of Shetheld Moor, 
paired where necessary. ‘New open roofs of Baltic/ state. “The rebuilding of the chancel was deter-|S#ys the Independent, is approaching completion. 
fir:have taken the place of the old ceiling, adding | mined upon, ‘and ithis has now been done, from | Mr. Mycock has instructions from the teachers 
height to the edifice, the aisles having also new | the designs of‘Mr: Stokes, architect. The present | and friends of the Redhill School to erect another 
roofs of the same material. New open seats of? restorations includ}: the removal of the pulpit to | fountain in Redhill, to-be called the Montgomery 
deal are arranged so as to gain considerable ac- | the north side of the chancel arch, which will be | Fountain. The design is by Mr. R. G: Smith and 
commodation for the poor. The proportions of | thrown entirely open. The new ‘chancel has! Mr. T.A. Bradley, pupils of the School of Art. 
the tower arch will also be displayed by the re- | been builtin a very simple style. The roof is a! The base will be of blue stone, the structureof 
moval of the wall which blocks it up. The church | high-pitched ‘one, pf stained deal. The cast win- | Darley Dale stone, the basin of marble, and the 
has been warmed, and a wooden screen placed in| dew is the gift of Lady Paxton, and is of three | enlargements principally of bronze. The pedestal 
the north porch, The chancel roof has been | lightsin the Geornetrical Decorated style. It is | will be square, with monlded cornices, surmounted 
panélled and ornamented with a few single designs, |to be filled with stained glass, representing the | by a pillar in bronze, with a lamp at the top. On 
in colour, by “Mr. Lea, of Lutterworth, and a new | Transfiguration, the Resurrection, and the Ascen- | one side will be a medallion of Montgomery, and 
communion rail, and seats of oak, have been placed sion. There are wo windows of two lights each |0n the other the basin and fountain, with | dog 
inthe chancel. When the tower was examined on the south sidé, one of which is by Messrs, | and cattle trough below. The Churchgate Foun- 
it was found so dilapidated and insecure, that it Warrington. Th* subject is the Appearance of | tain, the gift of Mr. Levy, has been opened. It 
was deemed necessary to pullit down and rebuild our Saviour to Mary Magdalene in the Garden. | has been provided with a barometer and thermo- 
it on the old foundations, a crypt being con- Manchester.—he new church of St. Mary, } meter supplied by Messrs. Chadburn, Brothers. 
structed underneath it. This is accordingly being Crumpsall, Cheetjam-hill, has been completed. | Both instruments are protected by plates of strong 
































done, according to the Northampton Herald,| The style is the (:eometric Decorated. The plan 
which states that it is intended to complete the | consists of a nave, 50 feet by 20 feet; north and 
spire to the height which it was originally in- | south aisles, each 150 feet by 17 feet ; a chancel, 


tended to be. The works have been carried out | 35 feet by 20 feet, with south aisle, 35 feet by 17 | 


under the superintendence of Mr. William Slater, | feet ; vestry and )rgan gallery on the north side, 
of London, architect ; the builders being Messrs. | and a western tower and south porch. The pillars 
Martin, of Market Harborough; and the carving of the nave and! chancel are of solid pelished 
being executed by Mr. E. Patrick, of Geddington. | stone, with mouliled capitals. The heads of the 


"Lincoln.—The alterations and restorations in| windows through)ut are filled with tracery, and 


the interior of the Cathedral continue to be pro-|are of two lights‘in the north and south walls of | 


secuted with liberality on the part of the Dean | the aisles, of thriee lights in the east and west 
and Chapter. In the chancel of presbytery, be- | walls, of four lights in the west wall of the nave 
neath the great east window, the ornaments or or tower, and a’ five-light window occupies the 
hoods in the spandrils of the arches, which were | east end of the chancel. The whole have stained 
cut away some years ago, are to be restored in a/ glass. margins arid tracery, and are filled with 
manner to correspond with the arches under the | cathedral glass. ‘The roof timbers are arranged 
windows in the north and south aisles of the pres- | in ornamental forfms, moulded, and are all visible 
bytery. The Lincolnshire Chronicle describes a from below. Care has been taken to remedy the 
portion of the work consisting of trefoils orna- | effect of the cold,down-dranghts incident to these 
mented with carved bosses and heads, executed by | roofs, the» wholé of the surface between the 
Mr. Sandall, the master mason, and his Sons. islating and beading having been covered with 


Great Yarmouth.—The foundation-stone of | thick felting, arid, as an additional precaution | 


St. Andrew’s (Wherrymen’s) Chapel, Yarmouth, | against draughts’, double sets of doors are provided 
has been laid. It is to be erected on a piece of! to all the entran‘es of the church. The pulpit is 
ground formerly known as “ Bessey’s Ground,” | of solid stone, with alabaster shafts, and much 
and will be 90 feet long, 75 feet wide, and about | ornamental carving. The font is worked out of 
45 feet high. It will have a turret with two solid stone, with; detached alabaster shafts round 
bells. The contract cost is 1,050/. All the seats | its pedestal. The pews throughout the church 
are'to be of deal, and open. The building will are made of grsined pitch pine, without doors. 
consist of flint-stone, with stone dressings, and The builders employed under Messrs. Travis & 
there is to be accommodation for 400 people. ‘The Mangnall, the architects, were Messrs. Ellis 
style is to be Early English. Mr. Giles, of London, & Hinchliffe, masons; Thompson, of Hulme, 
is the architect, and Mr. Stanley, of Yarmouth, joiner; Ward, plasterer and painter; Kirkley, 
the builder. slaters; Hulme « Gaskell, plambers and glaziers: 
*Washingborough (Lineolnshire).—The ancient Lewis & Hibbert supplied the gas standards, Kc. 
church at Washingborongh, ‘dedicated to St. John 
the Evangelist, has lately undergone repairs at a ey earepeeentnaeye ea 
the cost of the Rev. H. ‘Waldo Sibthorp, the PROVINCIAL NEWS. 
rector. The chancel has been restored, and a new Chester.—Projzress is being’ made with a new 
east window and open roof have been added. The Bank in Eastgaté-street, Chester. Four Corinthian 
reredos is of Caen stone, carved. The whole of pillars, each 20' feet high, ornament the front, 
the repairs, which have been completed at a cost according to the: Chronicle, and the pediment has 
of '500/., have been executed by Mr. Ward, of panelled spandr‘ls and balustrades. The roof has 
Bincoln. been laid on, and the workmen are finishing the 
‘North Collingham (Notts).—The parish church imternal arrangements. Some discussion was ex- | 
of North Collingham has of late been undergoing cited; when this!building was about to be erected, | 
improvements and alterations. The chancel has respecting presérving the descent from the rows, | 
been restored, both externally and internally, by but this has now been provided for,:and:there will | 
the. Ecclesiastical Commissioners, at an expense of be an opening into the rows throngh a plain rustic | 
about 3007. Within the eommunion rails, a  circular-headed:arch. The architect of the bauk | 
tesselated pavement has been Jaid. A new kind is Mr. George Williams, of Liverpool, whose plans | 
of.communion rails have been introduced, fur- have been carried out by Mr. J. Hitchen, of | 
nished by’ Mr. Skidmore, of Coventry. New seats Chester, builder. 
have been placed inthe chancel. Tue entire body! Blackburn.—The members ‘of the Blackburn 
of the church has undergone a transformation. |'Town-hall News-room and Exchange have had a 
Allthe old unsightly:box-like pews have been re-| report from a sub-committee in reference to the 
moved, and replaced by uniform low pews without | erection of a new Exchange on the vacant plot of 
Moors. The gallery, which formerly disfigured | land opposite t¢ the Town-ball, and within a few 
the west end, has been taken down, and the tower | yards of the local office of the Preston Guardian, 
thrown open into the church. Al! the stonework | in King Williasn-street. Two plans of the build- 
—the arches and piers—has been cleaned and re-|ing, prepared by Mr. Patterson, architect, were 
wored, and the windowson the side aisles repaired | laid before the’ meeting. It is estimated that a 








| glass in framework. 





TRADES’ UNIONS. 
| -Smm,—Mr. G. Potter, in his letter of last week» 
| unreservedly states that, to ask the trades’ unions 
to adopt rules against interfering with non-society 
}men “is neither more nor less than asking trades’ 
unions to become the endorsers and enforcers of 
the odious document.” 

Presuming that Mr. Potter fairly represents the 
| unions, and that they wish to reserve their right 
}to molest and interfere with non-societymen,. I 
see no alternative for the associated. masters but 

to ecntinue the “ declaration.” 

‘Ihe paper put forward by Lord St. Leonards 
is in substance precisely what I propose, viz., that 
the trade societies should conform to the spirit-of 
the law, by abstaining from all interference with 
those who do not choose to be bound by their 
rules and practices. A Master BUILDER. 





VICTORIA-STREET, WESTMINSTER. 

S1r,—Of course, you are aware that. public 
money to the extent of 50,000/. has been given to 
the Westminster Improvement Commission’ for 
opening Victoria-street, Westminster ; and, imthe 
third report of the Metropolitan Improvement 
Commission, the plan for such street is distinctly 
laid down, and is a very gentle curve similar to 
High-street, Oxford. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the great 
beauty of a curve for a street, bringing to the 
view different architectural objects in walking 
down the street ; and this it is that renders High- 
i street, Oxford, the most beautiful street .in-the 
world. 

But Victoria-street, Westminster, instead of 
being laid down in accordance with the plan‘of 
the Metropolitan Improvement Commissian, aud 
for ~which alone the public money has been 
granted, is made neither a curve nor a straight 
line, but two angles, thus— 


whereas the line which ought to have been_is 
a flat curve. 

It is not too late to assist the look of thestreet, 
and make it more in unison with the original 
design, as a great portion of the centre-has.not 
yet been built upon. 

When the railway is open to Grosvenor’ Basin, 
the street will be the principal entrance.to. Lon- 
don from all parts of the Gontinent, and it would 
be a pity if permitted to remain in its~present 
state. 

Can you say whether the proper party to move 
is the Board of Works or the Metropolitan Com- 
mission ? An AMATEUR. 
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THE EXTRA CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY. 

Srr,—I have not seen in the Builder any notice 
of the intention of the master builders to close on 
the Monday after Christmas. 

Surely that poor, overworked class of men, 
builders’ clerks, are not to be the last to apply for 
the day’s holiday, which has already been granted 
in almost every other trade. 

I think it only right to add that the firm in 
which I am employed (one of the largest in 
London) will close both on the Monday and 
Tuesday, ScrooGr’s NEPHEW. 





ARCHITECTS’ CHARGES. 
SCHOOL, ENDELL-STREET. 


Stra,—Referring to a letter which appeared in your 
columns last week, relative to architects’ charges, with 
reference to some new schools about to be erected in 
Endell-street, the erection of which has been zealously 
promoted by an old and much-valued friend of mine, may 
I be allowed to explain that, from feelings into which I do 
not feel called upon to enter here, I have undertaken, as 
a well-wisher to the work, to act professionally respecting 
it, receiving only a bare recompense for time and ex- 
penses. I regret to be obliged to trouble you on so 
personal a question, and have yet to learn that, while 
others are straining every nerve to help on a good work 
by pecuniary subscriptions and otherwise, a professional 
man is to be debarred from presenting his services, as a 
contribution in kind, to a much-needed charitable under- 
taking in one of the poorest parishes of London. 

Tre ARCHITECT. 





ARCHITECT GUARANTEEING QUAN- 
TITIES. 
BOLT t. THOMAS. 


Sir,—Having seen in the Builder a letter signed 
R. G. Thomas, I consider it due to myself (being the 
plaintiff) and to my brother builders to make a few com- 
ments upon it. 

In the first place, Mr. Thomas states that his version 
of the transaction is, that he was not present when the 
contract was signed, and that my statement, as to his 
guaranteeing to me the quantities, rested entirely on my 
unsupported evidence ; and that since the trial such state- 
ment has been contradicted by all those who were present 
on that occasion. In reply, I most distinctly repeat that 
the statement made by me on oath at the assizes was and 
is true as to his being present when the agreement was 
signed, and as to his guaranteeing to me the quantities ; 
and that there was sufficient evidence in support of the 
Same to induce a special jury to believe my version 

Secondly, Mr. Thomas goes on to say that he thinks 
most people will be surprised to learn that my astonish- 








Books Received. 
The Construction of Wrought-Iron Bridges, em- 
bracing the practical Application of the Prin- 
ciples of Mechanics to Wrought-Iron Girder 
Work. By J. H. Latruam, M.A., C.E., Fellow 

of Clare College, Cambridge. 
TuEoryY and practice have long been, as it were, 
two opposite banks of a deep-flowing stream. In 
the classical days of old, the aristocratic men of 
theory, dwelling on high in the pride of their 
science, looked with contempt across the vast 
gulf, down on the workers in the opposite plains. 
Ages have rolled by: the much-despised workers 
have been toiling, toiling, toiling: pile has been 
raised on pile, structure on structure: slowly, but 
surely the work has gone on, till their bank is no 
longer out-topped by that of their former con- 
temners. With wise counsel, cried these last 
across the stream, saying, “Let us be no more 
rivals : come over, ye men of practice, and help us ; 
let us bridge this chasm, that yawns betwixt us 
and you: that done, what will we not effect toge- 
ther?” With no willing ear listened the workers 
to these specious advances. “ We have timber, 
we have stone,” answered they: “with these we 
can build: what can ye do towards bridging the 
gulf?” Soon comes a new material, wrought 





observed. Philip de Lincoln was master-carpenter for a 
long period in the fourteenth century. Hugh de Grantham 
was one of the masons. Foreigners, also, y 
occur. On the very first page is the name of 
Baions, who could scarcely have been an Englishman. 
James Dam worked the crockets, &c., for the screen. 

In 1470, the master-mason was absent from York for 
twenty-eight cane in quest of persons who could work in 
marble. The were probably cast in York, where the 
founders were always an important craft ; and, as a token 
of their gratitude, the minster was, in all probability, 
adorned with what is still called the bell-founders’ window. 
One of the Friars Minors was generally sent for when 
the organs were out of repair.” 

It is to be regretted that the mode in which 
the works about the minster are now done is 
anything but satisfactory. 

A correspondent, commenting on some parti- 
culars we gave recently of alterations in the 
organ, objects to much that has been done, 
in strong language; but, as we are not in a 
position to test at the moment the correctness of 
his assertions, we do not print them. 

We return for an instant to the valuable volume 
before us, to say that we have now the materials 
for a popular account of the Minster, far superior 
to any that has yet been done. 


The Rights of Labour: being an Appeal to the 
People of the United Kingdom, against the 
Tyranny, Folly, and Injustice of Trades’ Unions 
in general. By Joun PiuMMeER. London: 








iron, into use; then it is that the practical folks 
see the real power. of theory, and earnestly lend | 
their aid to join the once rival forces, From that | 
day to this the bridge has been fast advancing ; | 
and a useful addition to the structure have we | 
to-day in this little volume before us. To Mr. | 
Latham, a native of the side of theory, we may | 
now look, judging from the promise of his present | 
work, for much that will further the finishing of 
our bridge. Mr. Latham, though well known at 
Cambridge as a mathematician, is also a practising 
engineer, and this work may be regardeed as 
the right-hand of fellowship held out by a theo- 
retical man to his more practical brethren. 





The Fabric Rolls of York Minster. With an 
Appendix of Illustrative Documents. Pub- 
lished for the Surtees Society. Durham: | 
George Andrews. London: Whittaker & ans, 
1859. 
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ment at finding the quantities took three years and a 
speculative attorney to bring up to action heat, and that | 
during the whole of this period of three years I never | 
signified such astonishment to him. j 

Mr. Thomas’s memory must be rery bad to make such | 
statements, for he forgets that I discovered the incorrect- | 
ness of the quantities at an early stage of the work, when 
an iron girder was required, and that I then cailed his 
attention to the fact that his quantities provided for 
14 feet; but, to my astonishment, I had to provide for 
25 feet—the difference being 11 feet in excess. On my 
remonstrating with him, he treated it as a matter of 
indifference, and would scarcely acknowledge that he was 
wrong ; also, when an excess of flooring was discovered 
to the amount of 1,000 or 1,200 superficial fect, ‘‘ That was 
a clerical error ;"’ but did the builder get paid for these 
** clerical errors?’’ No! The above are only fwo of the 
very many things that were wrong in the quantities. 
Although treated so indifferently by Mr. Thomas, it is of 
great consequence to a builder, as all connected with the 
building trade are aware, that builders must cut their 
profits to a ‘‘ shaving.”’ | 

And now, as to the “‘speculative attorney.”’ This I | 
know, that my attorney is a respectable man, and 1 
deny that he ever attended to this or any other business | 
of mine on speculation. * * = of e| 
On my applying to him, his first remark to me was, | 
“Cannot you get it referred to arbitration, as a law-suit 
will be very expensive? ‘’ To which I replied, ‘‘I have | 
spoken to Mr. Thomas myself, and I have sent to him 
several times, by one who represents me, from my office, 
and I have sent him a letter or two, but all to no effect ; 
and his letter to me was insulting.’’ 

Thirdly, Mr. Thomas says, with respect to arbitration, 
he would recommend to his brother architects that they 
shonid in every case in which they are concerned insist on 
a reference to an architect, and not to a barrister, “‘ even if 
of any number of years’ standing ;” as ‘‘an architect would 
have been able personally to satisfy himself on dubious 
points, and would have known how to discriminate 
between the evidence of men of respectability and 
judgment, and the extraordinary evidence brought for- 
ward on the other side against me.”’ 

In answer to this I could say, that Mr. Thomas never 
proposed to refer our differences to an architect, and that | 
I cared not whether the arbitrator had been a barrister, | 
an architect, a surveyor, or a builder, so that he were 
a man of skill, judgment, and integrity. 

Now, as to the witnesses. Mr. Thomas's witnesses | 
acknowledged that they were his own particular friends : 
one of them had accompanied him from Australia, and I 
am quite sure that Mr. Thomas cannot deny that they 
did him all the good in theirs power, but they failed 
to convince the arbitrator. 

Now, as to my witnesses. One was an architect and 
surveyor, of Gloucester, unacquainted with me: another 
was an architect and builder, of Abergavenny: and there 
were three builders from my own town; and the arbitra- 
tor, I believe, was quite satisfied of the fact, that they 
were all persons of respectability and experience : at all 
events, on balancing the evidence on both sides, he was 
quite satisfied that I had been seriously injured by Mr. 
Thomas, and in his award he ordered Mr. Thomas to 
compensate me with a sum of 199/. 18s. 5d. and the law 
costs. Henry P. Bott, Builder. 


“. With this the correspondence must terminate in our 





| if not impossible, to particularise any one ? 


| assisted, to a certain extent, by the keeper of the fabric, 


Tuk Surtees Society have made a most valuable | 


contribution towards the elucidation of the history | 
of York Minster,—“ the House of Houses,”—by | 
the publication of the “ Fabric Rolls.” 

“Ut Rosa fios forum, sic est domus ista domorum.”’ 
And it well deserves every endeavour made to 
throw light on the circumstances which attended 
its gradual building up. The Rolls are exceedingly 
well edited by Mr. James Raine, jun., the secre- 
tary of the society, who has also sketched in a 
preface some of the principal points in the history 
of the minster. 

In this he says,— 


‘It bas been frequently asked, How is it that we know 
nothing of the Medizval architects? Did modesty con- 
strain them to conceal their names, or were the plans 
executed by several persons, so that it would be invidious, 
It is by no 
means easy to give an answer to this question. I am in- 
clined to think that at York a great share of the responsi- 
bility fell upon the master mason, but he was probably | 


and the treasurer.* The following list of the master- 

masons will be of some use :— 

Thomas de Pakenham. 

William de Hoton. 

William de Hoton, jun, 

Robert de Patrington. 

Hugh de Hedon. 

William Colchester. 

John Long. 

Thomas Pak. 

John Bowde. 

John Barton, 

John Porter. 

Robert Spyllesby. 

Wm. Hyndeley, p.m. Spyllesby. 
1505. Chr. Horner, p. m. Hyndeley. 
1526. John Forman. 

Of these, Pakenham was a native of the south. Pat- | 
rington and Hedon were probably born at the towns in| 
Holderness which bear their names. The stately churches 
which grace those places are famous, not only in York- | 
shire, but throughout England, and it is probable enough | 
that the Chapter of York very gladly availed themselves | 
of the services of meu who assisted in erecting them, to | 
superintend the building of their choir, Colchester, we 
may safely assume, was an Essex man, aud his appoint- 
ment to the office of master-mason was looked upon as 
an intrusion. Porter came from Lincoln, and Hyndeley 
from Norwich. To Hyndeley, the Minster of York is 
indebted for its splendid screen, and the presence of a 
hind lodged among the carving would seem to show that 
Hyndeley had had a hand in designing it as well as in 
executing the work. In looking over the lists of the 
workmen, many other names foreign to Yorkshire will be 


1351. 
1368—71. 
1399—1401. 
1415. 
1421. 
1433. 
1442—3. 
1445—7. 
1456. 
1466. 
1472. 








* There was a tracing-house at York ; and, if this signi- 
fies what we may fairly suppose it to be, a place for pre- 
paring the working drawings, it goes a great way to show 
that the plans for the renovation of the minster were pre- 
pared on the spot, under the superintendence of some 
resident architect. 








Tweedie, 337, Strand. 1859. 
In this small tract, Mr. Plummer,* the Kettering 
operative, forcibly reiterates, in a new form, those 
objections to the tyranny of workmen over their 
fellow workmen, as well as over their masters, 
with which our readers are already familiar. As 
for trades’ unions, “they denounce,” he remarks, 
“all tyranny on the part of the employers, but do 
not hesitate to inflict it themselves! They de- 
claim against the idea of treating the operatives 
as mere machines; and yet the adoption of their 


ideas would render every operative no better than 


one. The trades’ union system stifles all liberty 
of speech, freedom of action, and independence of 
thought on the part of the working-man, unless 
they be in accordance with the wishes of the 
union. <A more complete system of tyrannical 
oppression was never organized; and it is the 
more painful and degrading, because it is under 
the control of those who make a boast of their 
being the friends of the liberties and the rights 
of the working-man. The strikes resulting from 
the influence of trades’ unions have done more 
than enything else to derange commercial credit, 
discourage and paralyse trade, encourage the in- 
troduction of machinery, increase the number of 
unemployed, and lower the general rate of wages. 
These are absolute facts; and I fearlessly utter 
them, because I know them to be true, and in- 
capable of contradiction. The rules of trades’ 
unions in general are framed on a most suicidal 
and short-sighted policy, for they are based on 
theories which experience has shown to be utterly 
unsafe and unsound.” 





Miscellanea. 


CARVING AT THE ARCHITECTURAL MvUsEUM.— 
With reference to our expression “highly sand- 
papered,” as applied to the specimen sent by Mr. 
Brangan, the carver wishes it stated that the 
appearance is given to it simply by the Zool, 
neither sand-paper nor glass-paper being used. 

MonTrEAL CaTHEDRAL. — With regard to 
a recent description in our pages of the new 
cathedral of Christ Church, Montreal, Canada, 
we are asked to mention that the font was ex- 
ecuted by Mr. T. R. Williams, of Manchester, for 
Mrs. Adams, a lady residing in Montreal, and that 
it was sent from thiscountry. It was from the de- 
sign of Mr. Thomas Scott, the architect of the 
cathedral. It was a little damaged in going 
over, through a very rough passage, but the 
architect expresses a very favourable opinion of it. 
The same sculptor has executed the Brotherton 
memorial in Salford cemetery. 





* The writer has sent us a reply to the letter, signed 
Geo. Potter, on Trades’ Unions, in our last, and quotes 
one or two strike rules in refutation of one of Mr. Potter’s 
assertions ; for example :— 

‘‘ That shall a bricklayer who has at any time gone to 
work on a job where a strike has taken place ( sanctioned 
by this society), go to work with members of this society, 
the said members may resist the same, if they cannot 
come to any arrangement with the said ‘ black,’ by first 
making application to the foreman or master, as the case 
may be, for the immediate discharge of the said ‘black ;’ 
and if he will not comply, the members shall be empow- 
ered to Stxixe and picket the job at the time.” —Eztract 
from Rule XX. A, of the Metropolitan Society of Operative 
Bricklayers. ‘That an annual revised black list be 
printed, showing the names of those who have worked in 
opposition to strikes, or otherwise.”—Exztract from Rule 
XXIII. of the Society of Operative Stonemasons. 

Further reply, however, is unnecessary: the truth of 
the case is now thoroughly understood by the public. 











